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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Oil Trust Fine Defended by the Government— West ° Point 
Hazers Punished—Campaign Speeches— Railroad Freight Rates— 
Labor Controversies—Peace and Fraternity in Macedonia—Mulai 
Hafid Sultan of Morocco—The Wright Flying Machine—Koapo | 
Aanexed by Belgium. 

se SF SK 


The Abuse of Injunctions . - « SAMUEL GOMPERS 
A Negro Town in Iflinois . - IVERSON E. SUMMERS 
NN Sr SS. oe. 6 . + JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
Springfield (Poem) . oats wit . « HARRY H. KEMP 
Syntony and Wireless Tulestiontar ; - « CAMILLE TISSOT 
Wildwood or Garden. . . ... + + + « EP. POWELL 
Cities of the Sun (Poem) . ROSAMUND M. WATSON 


EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 


Whether the People Rule The Naturalization of the Supernatural 
Emotional Insanity ie Psychical Research 

The Turkish Revolution History of Twenty-five Years 

The Lambeth Encyclical Encyclopedia of Social Reform 
Wireless - The New Anierican Type 

The Case of Colonel Stewart From Libau to Tsushima 

















The Peoples ational Bank 


Broadway at Quincy Street, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


Capital, $200,000 ~ Surplus, $100,000 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE W. SPENCE, President GEORGE C. MILLER, Vice-President 
J. B. KORNDORFER, Cashier 





MARSHALL McLEAN, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 


JOEL B. GOODMAN JAMES H. HARNDEN 
Gocdman Bros ° . Pres: Jas. H. Harnden Company, 
Waeipeere Sas 9 Hicalery, Blue Stone. 


Man 
. H. OHACK 
ADOLPHUS GLOAD bs — H. C. Bohack Company, 


Builder. Grocers. 


MARSHALL McLEAN ARTHUR Bs. KOCH 


——- me teoe'y & Cl land, NTON 
rey velan eve 
Manhattan. cul N ON P. a 
HENRY L. SCHELLING & Co. 

ysic W. H. AGRICOLA 
H..F. GUNDRUM Real = 


Wagon Materia's. GEORGE Cc. MILLE 
GEpRGE W. SPENCE of Fraas & Milier, R 


President. Furniture. 

















DON’T READ AT RANDOM 
Read This Course: 


FounpDATIONS OF Mopern Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author 

SEEN IN GERMANY, by Ray Stannard Baker 

STuDIES IN EvuropeAN LITERATURE, prepared for the course 

MAN AND THE EartH, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard 

CHAUTAUQUAN MAGaZINE (Monthly—lIllustrated) Containing “The Friend- 
ship of Nations: International Peace or War?’; “A Reading Journey 
in Holland”; “Dutch Art and Artists,” etc 





“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 
Address Home Reading Editor, Chautauqua, New York. 


SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS | 
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PACIFIC COAST 


From Chicago ~ During September and October 
Correspondingly Low Rates from All Points 


Personally conducted excursions in Tourist sleeping 
cars without change, from Chicago, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH WESTERN LINE 


Also daily service of Pullman Tourist sleeping cars on the 
electric lighted Los Angeles Limited and the 
China © Japan Fast Mail. 
Double berth only $7 from Chicago. 
Round trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. - 


For full particulars concerning personally conducted 
excursions, apply to S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


For tickets and further information apply to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 





UNARD Lin FD 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENSTOWN—LIV ERPOOL—LONDON— PARIS 


Lusitania...Aug. 26,3 P.M. | Carmania..Sept. 5, 11 A.M. 
Campania...Aug. 29,9 A.M. | Lucania....Sept. 9,9 A.M: 
Mauretania. -Sept. 2,9 A.M. | Eturia "Sept. 12, 7 A.M. 


Fastest St . 
pegs pert BS wan Rp dane 
Lusitania WEDNESDAYS 
BUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
TO. FIUME; VIA 


GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 


Garpathie a. oi occ cv ccesccccccaes Sept. 3, noon; Oct. 22 
Slavonia Sept. 24, noon; og 12 
Pannonia ‘ noon 
Caronia Nov. 28, Jan. 7, Seb 18 


Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 
21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 


Hunyadi JANOS fn. The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
CONSTIPATION ©: et ia 
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Cennecticut 


New York 





CONNECTICUT, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 
School year begins Fecateg, October 6th, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood P1. and 19th St. 


Bristol School. 4n Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De- 
partment occupies a separate residence, where French is 
the language of the house. Address 
Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 


Illinois 




















UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


offers 
350 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. €, Chicago, Ill. 














New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Dela 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first alm is to make strong, manly, successful men 
—physically, mentally, morally. College and business prep- 
aration. Summer camp in Canada woods. Illustrated book 
and school Bon. Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Lieut.-Col. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Cranford, N.J. Miss Richmond’s 


Suburb New York 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited number. 
Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. Special 
attention to pupils under fourteen. 











NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 42 miles from New York. 
MILITARY Academic Department. Preparation 
ACADEMY. for college or business. Prepara- 
c % Re] tory Department 
in separate build- 
ing for quite young 
boys. Modern im- 
eas in all 
depa ents. New 
athletic field. TIl- 
peeees cata- 
logue. 
J. WRIGHT. Prin. 


New Brunewick, New Jersey. Send for Year Book. 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY ——. FOR BOYS 
es. Strong faculty 
upe 





Paltz, N. Y¥. 


MISS BEARD’S = 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 








AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


bos next term opens September 16th, 1908, 19 A. M. 
8 P. M. the inauguratiou of Rev Herbert Alden Youtz, 
Ph.D., as Richards Professor of Christian Theology. The 


Bowne, D.D., of Boston University; the Inaugu- 
ral Address by Professor Youtz. The Seminary is open to 
graduates of all denominations and aims at fn all-round 
training for the Christian Ministry. Full course in Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, English Bible, and all other departments. 
Location ideal For information and catalogue apply to 

PRESIDENT GHEORGHE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Fall term begins as a 23d. Buildings and grounds are 





open daily for inspectio 





NEW YORK, Martwick Seminary. 
: } 4 One of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary $n sia tt 
New York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, 


steam heat, abundant water supply and moderate expenses. 
Send for catalog. J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 





NEW YORE Day School 174 Fulton St. 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School New York City. 
‘Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M, in three years. High standards. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Ohio 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


THE FAMOUS OLD COLLEGE OF THE CENTRAL WEST 
(SUPPORTED BY THE STATE OF OHIO) 


85th year opens September 16th. Free Tuition. Low 
cost of living. Wide range of studies. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Christian influences. No saloons, . A well-equipped 
gymnasium with specially trained physical director. Beau- 
tiful campus of sixty-five acres. Splendid buildings. “od- 
ern equipment. Write for catalogue and handsomely illus 
trated bulletin to the President, GUY POTTER BENTON, 
D.D., LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 








Pennsylvania 


ae COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
‘ARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Chemnten and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. Elocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from the best universities in Europe and America. 
Oatalog, Rev. N. 8. Fiseus, A. M. B. D., President. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, 
A bares | pest oe ve » x 3 slorated and aoe 
country north o ade logues on applica 
PATTERSO eadmas 











PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Wyoming 
partments of Music, Art and Oratory. 
Benutifal location. Yearly rates, $350. 64th year opens 


Sept. 16th. Catalogue on west. Address 
LL. SPRAGUE, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
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HOTELS| 


SCHOOL FOR SALE 


ms ‘or Sale, California 

Finely located d ATE © “2a Bow Raa 5 in 

ne joca > rous. nD me. 
$3,000.00. Terms reasonable Address - € 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Berkeley, Cal. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


MONOMONOCK INN 


Caldwell, N. J. NOW OPEN 


Golf links, stable and garage on the premises. Good roads 
for automobiling. 








MT. MEENAHGA HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES 
A delightful summer home for cultured people. Estate 
of 600 —_ Modern appointments, unusually —— at- 
tractions., ee attractive for Fall outin ae 


ful foliage e m until October. Addre U. Ez 
TERWILLIGER & son » Proprietors, Ellenville, » # 


HOTEL JUDSO 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms same oy with- 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. tion very central. 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Select family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity ¥ New Yor' 
J. C. VAN CLEAR. * Proprietor. 


DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine de — perfectly healthy. Book- 
let sent on sic io A. H. DEAN, Proprtetor. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 





53 WASHINGTON 














most health, recreation and rest resort. 0; 2 p= year 


i RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
. -. outdoor and indoor diversion. Cireula 





sore €v6 5 Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received, 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middietown, N. Y., State Hos Ts os visit before de- 
ciding. O. SPENCER KINNE -» Baston, Pa 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. 








PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 
_Lawre nce,Kansas 


crery 
\\and up, always on hand. WRITE 
FARM MO RTGAGES 


The safest investment on earth is a first mortgage in a 
conservative amount on an improved Indiana farm. I 
have a limited number of these choice securitie for sale, 
so as to net investor 5%. Affidavit. of assessed saluation, 
sworn freehold appraisement, opinion of any banker in 
county, where located, as to security, ont complete ab- 
stract of title furnished with each mortgag Correspond- 
ence solicited. JAS. R. FRAZER, State SRank Building, 
Warsaw, Indiana. 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms ow 
September 1, 1908. at the office or agency of the Com 
pany in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons No. 11, due September ist, 1908, from The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Com EASTE 
OKLAHOMA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after such date upon 
presentation at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau 


Street, New York . 
H. “GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, pa 14th, 1908. 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
26 Broad Street, New York, August 2ist, 1908. 


A dividend of one per cent. (1%) has been declared on 
the common stock of this coavant oe September ast 
to stockholders of record at 5 o’ ng oc m ugust 
1908. JAMES L. MO RGAN, Treasurer. 














Hotel Kentucky 


Re-enlarged and improved. Every modern appointment. 
--- Highest satisfaction guaranteed. 
owner, 


ites $8, $10, $12 per week; $1.50, $2 and As: 50 
00 up. Booklet Mailed. eh APMA 


(NEW) ELEGANT T LOCATION 


Kentucky Avenue, ATLANTIC ¢ CITY, N.J 
Private baths. Running water in rooms. Electric lighted. 
Saturday until Monday, 
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$200° 


IN SIX MONTHS FROM 


20 HENS 


O the average poultryman that would seem im- 
possible, and when we tell you that we have 
actually done a $500.00 Poultry business with 20 hens 
on a corner in the city garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet 
long we are simply stating facts. It would not be 
possible to get such returns by any one of the sys- 
tems of seuley keeping recommended and practiced 
by the American people, still it is an easy matter 
when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System Is Untike All Other Ways of 
Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing things 
in Fe work that have always been considered impossible, 
and getting ‘unheard of results that are hard to believe with 
out seeing; however, the facts remain the same and we can 
prove to you every word of the above statement. 
The New System Covers Fy Branches of the Work 
N y tor , 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells 
how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg 
and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete 
plans in detail how to make everything necessary to run the 














business and at less than half the cost required to handle 





the poultry business in any other manner. There is noth- 
ing complicated about the work, and any man or woman 
that can handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 
. Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to 
the broiler without any loss and the broilers are of the 
very best quality, bringing here three cents per pound 
above the highest maiket price. 
Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the Rate 
. of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 
cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used 
is inexpensive as compared with food others are 
using. 

Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive 
Poultry Keeping, gives full particulars regarding 
these wonderful discoveries with simple, easy to un- 
derstand directions that are right to the point, and 
15 pages of illustrations showing all branches of the 
work from start to finish. 

Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 

One of our secrets of success is to save all the 
chickens that are fully developed at hatching time, 
whether they can crack the shell or not. t is a 
simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them 
to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 

Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 

Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as im- 
possible to get a large egg yield without green food 
as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents 
_on Each Chicken 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over- 
heating or burning up the chickens as with brooders 
using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all 
lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that 
may be on when placed in the brooder. Our book 
gives full plans and the right to make and use them. 

me can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 
to 59 cents. 


| made. 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 

Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all 
poultrymen. The advantages of your system are 
many, and the quality of the large flock of poultry 
you have raised on your: city lot is the best evidence 
of its success. 

zo. L. Harpinc, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1907. 

It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira dur- 
ing August; during which time I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 
was surprised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of a city yard. “Seeing is believing” they say, 
and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to 
believe that such results could. have followed so smal! 
an outlay of space, time and money. 

(Rev.) W. W. Cox. 
Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908. 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the Philo 
System, Poultry Review and American Poultry Ad- 
vocate the best investment for the money I ever 
Rosert L. Patrick. 

Pe Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my 
home address, Beechtree, Pa. 
with it, and am.anxious to spread the g ews as 
far as can. I am a preacher of the Gospel en- 
gaged by the Baptist Association to do Evangelistic 
work. am on the road all the time, have about 14 
days in each town. I am very much interested in 
the hen and will do all I can to help the other fel- 
low to know how, and to spread the good tidings 
received in the Philo System. 

. Rev.) F. B. Wririams. 


Special Introduction Offer soci! a:-=n« 


ment we are able 
to give for only $1.00 the book, with the right to use 
all plans. One year’s subscription to Poultry Review. 
A monthly paper for utility breeders. One year’s sub- 
scription to the American Poultry Advocate. Upon 
receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail 
and your subscriptions will start at once. 

Copy of the’Philo System’ book and a year’s subscription to Poultry 

Review and the American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 


I am highly pleased 
a n 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 155 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Oil Trost tion for'a. rehearing. by 
Fine Detentes the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the case against the Standard Oil 
Company is a sharp criticism of the rea- 
soning and the decision of Judges Gross- 
cup, Baker and Seaman. It was filed on 
the 21st and is signed by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte and Special Assistant 
Attorney-General Kellogg as well as by 
District-Attorney Sims, who conducted 
the prosecution before Judge Landis. It 
was agreed by counsel for the Govern- 
ment at the conference over which Mr. 
Bonaparte presided that if the appellate 
court’s interpretation of the law should 
be allowed to stand, successful prosecu- 
tion of rebate cases would be impossible 
in the future, and this opinion is exprest 
in the petition. The Government says 
that on only one point involved in the 


trial up to the return of the verdict were . 


Judge Landis’s rulings attacked and re- 
versed by the appellate court. This point 
was his ruling and charge as to evidence 
concerning the defendant’s alleged ignor- 
ance of the lawful freight rate. It is 
shown that the appellate court misrepre- 
sented the record in saying that Judge 
Landis excluded evidence tending to 
show the defendant’s ignorance; that in 
fact he did admit all evidence tending to 
show this, part of it being the testimony 
of Bogardus, which, the appellate court 
said, was excluded. There was ample 
evidence, the Government adds, to show 
that the defendant did know what the 
lawful rate was. Concerning the appel- 
late court’s rule as to what the Govern- 
ment must prove concerning the shipper’s 
knowledge, the petition says it is an im- 
possible one, contrary to the general rule 
applicable in criminal cases; that if sus- 


tained it will nullify the Interstate Com- 
merce law, so far as shippers are affected, 
will make enforcement of that law im- 
possible and “plunge the country again 
into the deplorable condition of railroad 
discrimination and favoritism which ex- 
isted prior to its passage.” The appel- 
late court has “misstated the record as 
to what evidence was admitted, and mis- 
stated the construction which the trial 
judge placed upon the statute.” It has 
also laid down a rule which “practically 
nullifies the law.” The Government says 
the court ought to have submitted to the 
Supreme Court the question to which this 
rule relates. No tribunal lower than the 
Supreme Court “should undertake to wipe 
out” the Interstate Commerce law. Ar- 
guing that the appellate court’s rule for 
determining the number of offenses is 
not the right one because it permits “the 
shipper and the carrier to elect for how 
many offenses they shall be prosecuted 
and how much they shall be fined,” the 
petition cites against it a recent decision 
of Judge Grosscup himself (who wrote 
the appellate court’s decision), in which 
“the laid down an exactly contrary rule.” 
The petition says that the three appellate 
judges have “done great injustice to 
Judge Landis in misstating what he said 
and did in connection with the imposition 
of the fine” of $29,240,000, pointing out 
that the record shows he did not refer to 
the parent Standard Oil Company in the 
words wrongly ascribed to him in .the 
Grosscup decision. It opposes the propo- 
sition of this decision that a defendant 
cannot be fined more than the value of 
his property, saying that if applied it 
would prevent the enforcement of many 
criminal statutes. It contends that the 
great fine was justified -by the facts before 

















454 


the appellate court. The defendant (the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana) had 
a stock capital of only $1,000,000, but the 
record before the three appellate judges 
showed that in the four years during 
which the offenses in question were com- 
mitted its net profits had been $33,583,- 
208, while its assets, above all liabilities, 
ranged from $16,742,413 to $24,414,837: 
“The punishment, therefore, is no more se- 
vere than that which is inflicted upon a letter 
carrier who steals a letter and is sent to the 
penitentiary for three years, thereby depriving 
him of his earning capacity for that time. It 
is not nearly so severe as the minimum penalty 
of five years in the penitentiary imposed upon 
a banker who misapplies the funds of his 
bank.” 
In conclusion the petition says that the 
appellate court’s opinion, if permitted to 
remain unmodified, will tend to encour- 
age disobedience to law, to impede the 
enforcement of salutary statutes, and 
largely to defeat their purpose. It is 
reported that owing to opposition in Ken- 
tucky, manifested in part by the “night 
riders,” the American Tobacco Company, 
or Tobacco Trust, will withdraw its buy- 
ing agents from that State. The “night 
riders” continue to burn the property of 
farmers whose business methods they do 
not approve. On the 19th, Governor 
Willson pardoned two farmers who had 
been convicted of shooting and killing 
one Hazlett, reputed to be a leader of 
“night riders,’ saying they were brave 
men who had done their duty. 


Js 


A final decision has 
been reached as to the 
punishment of the 


West Point 
Hazers Punished 


eight West Point cadets who were found 


guilty of hazing. It will be remembered 
that several contradictory Official or semi- 
official statements concerning the action 
of the authorities in this case were pub- 
lished. On the 22d, announcement was 
made by Secretary Wright that his rec- 
ommendation for the punishment of the 
cadets had been approved by the Presi- 
dent. The two cadets of the first class 
are dismissed from the Military Acad- 
emy. These are William T. Rossell, Jr., 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel Rossell of the 
Engineer Corps, and Harry G. Weaver, 
of Illinois. The six cadets of the third 
class—George Washington Chase, of 
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New York; James Gillespie, of Pennsy]- 
vania; Byron Quimby Jones, of New 
York; William Nalle, of Virginia; Wil- 
liam Wellington Prude, of Alabama, and 
Isaac Spalding, of Oklahoma—are sus- 
pended for one year, without pay or al- 
lowances. At the conference of Secre- 
tary Wright and Superintendent Scott 
with Mr. Roosevelt it was suggested that 
all of the eight cadets should be suspend- 
ed for a year, but the Superintendent in- 
sisted that the maintenance of discipline 
at the Academy required more severe 
punishment, especially for the two cadets 
of the first class, who had been ringlead- 
ers in the hazing. With this view Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Secretary finally 
agreed. In his report the Secretary points 
out that the offenses of Rossell and 
Weaver were greater than those of the 
six lower class men, not only because of 
what they actually did but also because 
they were older than the six, had been at 
West Point much longer and had a bet- 
ter knowledge of the rules. But he does 
not appear to be satisfied that any of the 
cadets were guilty of hazing. He con- 
sulted the dictionaries, and he says that 
none of the cadets’ acts comes within the 
published definition of the term. Still, 
these acts were of an improper character, 
were in conflict with the regulations and 
called for severe punishment. In his 
judgment, however, the six cadets can be 
punished adequately without a resort to 


‘ the extreme penalty of expulsion. 


& 


Mr. Bryan made a _ long 
speech about the tariff, on the 
21st, at Des Moines, Ia. The 
Republican party, he said, was under 
such obligations to the protected inter- 
ests, owing mainly to campaign contribu- 
tions, that it could not revise the tariff 
for the benefit of consumers. It had de- 
ferred revision until after the election, 
and was calling upon the protected man- 
ufacturers for more money. In addition 
to the old demand for duties equal to the 
difference in costs of production, it now 
sought “a reasonable profit,” and this 
would probably be an excuse for raising 
the rates. Republican leaders admitted 
that the present duties had been made 
unnecessarily high to allow reductions 
for the promotion of foreign trade, but 


Campaign 
Speeches 
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reciprocal reductions had been prevented. 
The tariff tax was a great fund given to 
the manufacturers, and they did not 
share it with their employees. He ex- 
plained and defended the Democratic 
tariff platform, attacked the theory and 
policy of protection, and advocated a 
tariff for revenue. Protection was 
neither right, necessary nor wise in pub- 
lic policy. A revenue tariff would not 
cause panic nor reduce wages, but would 
stimulate business and exportation. The 
Democrats proposed that the change 
from one system to the other should be 
made gradually. On the same day, at 
Hot Springs, Mr. Taft in a long address 
to 4,000 Virginians attacked the Demo- 
cratic party, reviewing its record. It 
had caused depression by its tariff legis- 
lation and had then offered silver coinage 
as a remedy. The Republicans had re- 
pealed the Democratic tariff and enacted 
the Dingley law. Great prosperity fol- 
lowed, and with it abuses appeared which 
Mr. Roosevelt had undertaken to sup- 
press. Rebates had been abolished. 
Monopolies were no longer sustained 
Additional legislation was 


by them. 
needed to perfect the machinery for en- 
forcing the principles laid down by Mr. 


Roosevelt. The Democrats had had lit- 
tle training in legislation. They would 
meet insidious and elusive evils by hasty 
statutory denunciation. Reviewing the 
last three campaigns, he asserted that the 
Democrats had insisted upon silver coin- 
age and other issues, practically to the 
exclusion of remedies for the-evils which 
Mr. Roosevelt had attacked. During the 
last four years they had proposed gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, the 
initiative and referendum, etc., but had 
now withdrawn these propositions. In 
1904, their leader had held that the com- 
mon law was sufficient for dealing with 
the Trust evil. A part of the speech was 
advice and encouragement to Southern 
Republicans. Republican policies, Mr. 
Taft said, had favored and developed 
Southern industries. At Utica, on the 
18th, Mr. Sherman was formally notified 
of his nomination. Among the speakers 
was Secretary Root, whose address was 
not political, but a personal tribute to the 
candidate. Mr. Sherman expounded and 
commended his party’s platform, defend- 
ed protection, denounced the Democratic 
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tariff policy as an assault upon Ameri- 
can industries and wages, and, replying 
to Mr. Bryan, asserted that the people do 
rule and have ruled by selecting the Re- 
publican party to execute their will—— 
Mr. Chafin, the Prohibitionist candidate, 
made his speech of acceptance on the 
18th, sharply criticising the Republican 
and Democratic parties, both of which, 
he said, had the liquor traffic under their 
protecting care and were allied to the 
most gigantic crime that had ever cursed 
the world. 
ed 

It is said to have been de- 
cided last week by promi- 
nent railroad companies 
that there shall be no general increase of 
freight rates before the Presidential elec- 
tion. For some time past the arguments 
of the companies in favor of an increase 
have been widely published by the press, 
mainly in the form of interviews with 
leading railroad officers or of statements 
prepared by them. Strong opposition on 
the part of manufacturers and shippers 
has been manifested, and there have been 
indications of general public disapproval. 
In certain parts of the country, however, 
rates have recently been increased, and 
official protests against the advances, a 
majority of which were made on the 
roth inst., have been received at Wash- 
ington. The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, with Senator Culberson and the 
State’s Attorney-General, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
complaint against sixty-three railroads 
operating in the South and Southeast. 
Oklahoma makes similar complaint. 
Alabama and Georgia have submitted 
protests of the same kind. The compa- 
nies are required to answer promptly, 
and there will be a hearing in September. 
In these protests from the South it is al- 
leged that the advances have been made 
by agreement, or by a combination of 
railroad companies, and that these com- 
panies in this way have violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Therefore the 
Department of Justice is urged to con- 
sider the evidence. It is also alleged that 
the roads are overcapitalized and that 
the additional revenue is sought in order 
that the companies may pay dividends on 
watered stock and interest on excessive 
issues of bonds. 
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The strike at the Alabama 
coal mines continues to 
be marked by much disor- 
der. Since the railway train carrying 
non-union miners was fired upon, near 
Blocton, on the gth (when three persons 
were killed and eleven wounded), thirty 
men have been arrested for that crime, 
one of them being the president of the 
local union. Fifteen more are in custody, 
on the charge that they destroyed with 
dynamite, last week, four houses occupied 
by negro non-union miners. On the 19th 
the house of a negro non-union miner 
named Davis, at Pratt City, was wrecked 
by dynamite, and two days later Davis 
was killed by men who shot him from 
ambush, In the Jellico mining dis- 
trict (Tennessee) the white miners are 
driving out the negro miners, about 1,000 
of whom have been warned to leave the 
mines. Near Anthras, last week, seventy 
negroes, pursued by several hundred 
whites, sought refuge in one of the min- 
ing company’s buildings and were de- 
fended there by the sheriff and a hundred 
armed deputies. In that neighborhood a 
house occupied by a negro woman was 
burned on the 18th, and she and her five 
children perished in the flames. This is 
said to have been the work of white 
miners. There has been no movement 
for a settlement of the dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company 
and its machinists, who are on strike. 
Notice was given by the company that 
all who did not return to work on the 
18th would be regarded as permanently 
out of the service. This had no effect. 
On the 13th nearly $1,000,000 in wages 
earned before the machinists quit work 
was paid to the men on strike. The lead- 
ers of these men now assert that the com- 
pany’s officers conspired to break up the 
union. It will be recalled that the men 
struck against the enforcement of the de- 
cision of a Government board of arbitra- 
tion to which they had appealed. In 
Indiana, 10,000 coal miners are on strike 
mainly for the reason that their employ- 
ers (owing to a hasty and unauthorized 
strike in one mine) refuse to withhold 
union dues from the weekly wages.—— 
The new scale accepted at the Pennsyl- 
vania iron and steel mills provides for a 
wage reduction of about Io per cent. 

In New York, 5,000 coat tailors, who 
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asked for a wage increase of 20 per cent. 
(alleging that their pay had recently been 
reduced) have quit work, a general strike 
having been ordered by the officers of 
their union, who predict that within « 
few days the number on strike in New 
York and neighboring cities will excee:| 
30,000. It is predicted by the leaders 
that within a few days there will be more 
than thirty thousand persons out on 
strike in New York and other cities in the 
neighborhood. 
s&s 
P Order having been re 
bere —e, stored in Springfield, 
Ill., the troops (one 
regiment excepted) were withdrawn on 
the 21st. The special grand jury has 
held long daily sessions, and at the end of 
last week fifty indictments had been 
found. Of the twenty persons indicted, 
two or three were leaders of the lynch- 
ing mobs and thirteen are negroes who 
robbed and nearly killed William H. 
Bowe, the county treasurer’s chief 
clerk. The prosecution is vigorously 
supported by the merchants and profes- 
sional men of the city. Hundreds of ne- 
groes have been sheltered in the arsenal. 
Governor Deneen invites all who have 
fled to return, and also asks frightened 
negro residents of neighboring villages 
to come to Springfield, saying they will 
be protected there and supplied with 
food. In Norfolk, Va., eight white 
citizens have been fined $100 each and 
sent to jail for sixty days for attacking 
the jail in Portsmouth on the 14th, 
when a mob attempted to take out and 
lynch two negroes, one of whom had as- 
saulted an aged white woman. Several 
other men who participated in the attack 
have been punished by smaller fines and 
shorter terms in jail———At Huntington, 
N. Y. (on Long Island), a mob battered 
down the door of the jail, a few days 
ago, intending to lynch a negro named 
Washington, who had committed an as- 
sault upon a white woman and also ha 
attempted to kill her young child. The) 
were driven away by armed deputies, ani 
the negro was then secretly taken to a 
jail in another town. He had been con- 
victed twice on account of similar as- 
saults, and for one of these offenses had 
served a term of two years in the pen 
tentiary. 
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comes a specially conspicuous figure. 
Sandanski, the chief fof an independ- 
ent Bulgarian: band, captor of Miss 
Stone, and, last year, would-be captor 
of Colonel Elliott—dark and cruel 
and unscrupulous as his own reign of 
terror in the Perim Mountains; Pa- 
nitza, his lieutenant, who shot the 
rival Bulgarian leaders, Sarafoff and 
Garvanoff, in Sofia; Hassan Chaoush, 
brigand pure and simple, a splendid 
person of gigantic proportions, splen- 
didly dressed, who has spent twenty 
years on his own account in the 
mountains ; a Vlach priest, himself a 
chief. of bands, wearing his high 
pope’s hat, and over his priestly robes 
a white kilt and all his arms; or 
Enver Bey, the hero of the hour, an 
attractive and sympathetic personal- 
ity, handsome, calm, and intelligent. 
Hilmi Pasha, for five years the auto- 
crat of Macedonia, appears more rare- 
ly, for he does not stand well with 
the Young Turk Committee; it is im- 
possible to guess what he thinks of 
this strange and sudden upheaval, for 
his pale, intelligent face is as in- 
scrutable as ever. Apostol, the most 
popular and the best of the Bulgarian 
leaders, is the last to arrive. ‘If 
Apostol comes, then we shall know 
all is well,’ say the Bulgarians. It is 
the most formidable-looking and yet 
the most well-disposed and the most 
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The correspond- 
ent of the London 
Times in Salonika 
gives the following vivid description of 
the rejoicings in that city over the estab- 
lishment of the constitution: 


“Tall Albanians, lean and gaunt and power- 
ful as the wolves of their own mountains; the 
members of the various insurgent bands, 
Greek antartes from Crete and the mainland, 
smart and spruce in their dark uniform; Bul- 
garian komitadijs, stalwart and determined- 
looking in their worn garb of brown, “Vlach 
bandsmen, Servian bandsmen, all armed to the 
teeth; peasants of every nationality, among 
them the released prisoners—with the politi- 
cal prisoners all the criminals made good their 
escape as well—the usual Salonika crowd of 
Spanish Jews and Levantines, and, every- 
where, mingling with their late antagonists, 
are the Turkish soldiers, admirably well be- 
haved, interested, cheerful even; the old look 
of dumb endurance has given place to some- 
thing like hope and animation. Some of them 
wear a blood-red crescent sewn on their white 
caps to mark the pioneers of the movement, 
who went tothe mountains with Enver Bey. The 
Turkish officers, who before scarcely spoke in 
public, seem new men now that they are freed 
from that most insidious and horrible of all 
evils, the dread of espionage. Here and there 
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perfectly behaved crowd imaginable. 
The walls of Salonika contain at this 
moment all the elements of hate and 
cruelty which have made Mace- 
hell on earth for all its inhabi- 
tants. These people, who come linked arm-in- 
arm, laughing together, drinking endless cof- 
fees together, dancing together, have schemed 
and plotted against each other’s lives for years 
past; they have burned each other’s villages 
and flocks and granaries; they have killed each 
other and each other’s womén and children 
with every refinement of cruelty; the problem 
of their reconciliation has baffled all the Cabi- 
nets of Europe. A fortnight ago, no one in 
Macedonia would have dreamt this thing were 
possible. Can these wild elements, the incom- 
patible racial ambitions, be controlled and sat- 
isfied by the single expedient of a freely 
elected Parliament?” 


donia a 


& 


Izzet Pasha, the Syrian Secre- 
tary of the Sultan, who fled 
from Constantinople on the out- 
break of the revolution, has taken refuge 


Turkish 
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in London. He escaped from Constanti- 
nople on a British tramp steamer bound 
for the Mediterranean, and narrowly 
missed being intercepted at Genoa. He 
is supposed to have carried a few million 
dollars with him, and he announces his 
determination of remaining permanently 
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in England. He declares that both the 
Sultan and he had long desired a parlia- 
mentary government, and the first oppor- 
tunity had been taken to establish it. He 
has been joined by his son, Mehmed Ali 
Bey, until recently the Turkish Minister 
to the United States. The Young Turks 
regard Izzet Pasha as the worst of the 
Sultan’s advisers and the instigator of the 
Armenian massacre. It is possible that 
they may make some effort to secure his 
extradition on criminal charges. The 
autopsy on the body of Redjib Pasha, the 
War Minister of the new Cabinet, re- 
vealed nothing suspicious as to the cause 


of his sudden death. The whole city of © 


Constantinople spontaneously assumed 
mourning for him, and nearly 100,000 


people witnessed the funeral ceremony.. 


Osman Pasha has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him as Minister of War. The 
Grand Vizier has announced that the 
boundary difficulty with Persia will be 
satisfactorily adjusted. The Turkish 
troops can be immediately withdrawn 
from the disputed territory on the fron- 
tier. The willingness of the Powers 


to give the new régime in Turkey a free 
hand is indicated by the announcement 
from Vienna that the Austrian officers in 
charge of the gendarmerie in Macedonia 
will be recalled. Russia will undoubtedly 


take the same action. The Turkish 
Government has directed the Ambassa- 
dors at Paris and London to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the French and British 
holders of concessions recently granted 
by Turkey, with a view to their annul- 
ment on the ground of having been ob- 
tained by bribery and fraud. The 
Hedjaz Railway has been completed as 
far as Medina and will probably be ex- 
tended to Mecca in the near future. 


& 


The chief danger to the 
Shah has been the possibil- 
ity that his opponents 
would rally to the support of Prince Zill- 
es-Sultan, the uncle of the Shah, and a 
rival claimant to the peacock throne. 
This danger now seems removed by the 
departure of Zill-es-Sultan for Europe. 
He was Governor-General of Ispahan, 
but was deposed from that position in 
March, 1907. On leaving that city he 
had an audience with the Shah, August 
15th, in which he gave him assurance of 
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his loyalty and exprest approval of the 
action of the Shah in dispersing the Per- 
sian Parliament. His visit to Teheran 
must have been an exceedingly painful 
one, for his magnificent palace in the 
capital was in ruins, and all his papers 
had been destroyed. It was in this pal- 
ace that the Anjumans, or political clubs, 
took refuge and defended themselves 
against the attack of the Cossacks under 
the Russian Colonel Liakhoff. After the 
bombardment, the palace was looted ; the 
portrait of the Prince, after having been 
riddled by bullets, was sold to an Arme- 
nian merchant for three pence, and a bag 
full of his orders and _ decorations 
brought less than $50. Altogether the 
damage to the palace of the Priuce is es- 
timated at $1,000,000. Ispahan is in- 
clined to follow the example of Tabriz 
and revolt against the Shah. An attempt 
was made by the Shah to exile Gadjiaga 
Nurulla, one of the leaders of the Par- 
liamentary party, but the people of Ispa- 
han closed the bazars and sent out an 
armed party, which recaptured Nurulla 
from the guard and brought him back in 
triumph.——tTabriz is completely under 
the control of Sata Khan and the revolu- 
tionary party. Nobody knows what has 
become of the expedition of 6,000 men 
under the command of Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
the Military Governor of Azerbaijan, 
which was reported to be approaching 
that city. The hatred of the Shah for 
constitutional government has gone so 
far that.the Russian Minister, Mr. Hart- 
wig, is reported to have warned him 
against reactionary measures, and to 
have advised the calling of a new national 
assembly in November modeled after 
the Russian Duma and elected by a class 


system. 
Sd 


On July 12th Sultan Abd- 
el-Aziz set out with 4,000 
men from Rabat for Mara- 
kesh or Morocco City, the southern cap- 
ital, which was held by the forces of the 
rival Sultan, his brother, Mulai Hafid. 
According to the reports received from 
the interior his march was a successful 
progress, troops were flocking to his 
standard, and he had defeated the troops 
of his brother in several engagements, 
but it appears that the truth was very dif- 
ferent from the rumors that have been in 
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circulation during the last month. Abd- 
el-Aziz indeed reached a point within 
less than 50 miles of Marakesh, but his 
troops, altho more numerous than those 
of his opponent, failed to stand against 
them and were’ scattered by a night at- 
tack on August 19th. Many of his men 
deserted to the enemy and the rest were 
seized with a panic, fighting with each 
other over the supplies in their baggage 
train and for horses to escape with. The 
artillery upon which Abd-el-Aziz had re- 
lied proved useless, for some of the guns 
would not work and others exploded. 
Abd-el-Aziz, his Grand Vizier and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs saved them- 
selves by a hasty flight, taking refuge in 
Settat, where he is now under the protec- 
tion of the French. The Chaouia tribes 
of that region, which had greeted his 
march toward the capital with such en- 
thusiasm, plundered the defeated army 
on its retreat toward the sea. The 
Chaouias were with great difficulty sup- 
pressed a few months ago by the French 
troops under General d’Amade, and now 
they are likely to rise again. The Ger- 


man Chauvinist press has been accusing 
the French with supplying Abd-el-Aziz 
with military support in his attempt to 
regain the throne, but it is not known 
how much justification there was for this 


charge. A French military mission and 
two British officers, however, are report- 
ed to have accompanied Abd-el-Aziz. His 
downfall is a severe blow to the diplo- 
macy of the French, for they can expect 
no favors from his successful rival, and 
they may be compelled to call another in- 
ternational conference to settle the new 
problems that have arisen. The Paris 
Temps, which ordinarily expresses the 
views of the French Government, speaks 
as follows: 


“The Powers have always held the van- 
quished Sultan of yesterday to be the legiti- 
mate ruler, and they cannot abandon the posi- 
tion because of one defeat. But if he prove 
unable to recover from the blow and definitely 
abandons the struggle, Europe as a whole, 
and not one or two Powers alone, can validly 
indorse his rival. This recognition can be 
neither quickly nor easily effected. Mulai 
Hafid must, first of all, accept the act of Alge- 
ciras and all the treaties outstanding between 
Morocco and the individual Powers. It is a 
moot point whether Mulai Hafid, the Sultan 
of the holy war, can accept these without ceas- 
ing to be the anti-European leader to whom 
the natives have given their confidence,” 
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As a result of his victory Mulai Hafid 
has been proclaimed Sultan of Morocco 
at Tangier, and the other coast towns 
will probably follow this example. 


a 


The long parliamentary 
discussion over the 
transfer of the Kongo 
from the personal control of King Leo- 
pold to the Belgian Government has been 
brought suddenly and rather unexpect- 
edly near to a conclusion. The Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies past the treaty of 
annexation by a vote of 83 to 55 on 
August 20th. The debate on the treaty 
was begun in March, and has continued 
at intervals ever since, the Chamber being 
reluctant to assume the financial obliga- 
tions, amounting to over $21,000,000, 
as stipulated by the King. Here Woeste, 
of the Right, secured the adoption of an 
amendment relieving Belgium of the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the payment 
of the interest on the Kongo debt. The 
colonial bill, which has already past the 
Chamber of Deputies, repudiates entirely 
the assumption of the financial responsi- 
bility for the Kongo by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, so it is in conflict with the 
treaty as past. The Cabinet, however, 
after a long meeting at which King Leo- 
pold was present, decided to accept for 
the present the action of the Chamber, 
and to remain in office in spite of this de- 
feat of an important feature of the Gov- 
ernment project, hoping to _ secure 
amendment of the bill in the Senate. The 
colonial bill as past contains new clauses 
abolishing the system of forced labor and 
prohibiting members of the Belgian Par- 
liament from exploiting Kongo conces- 
sions. The Kongo Reform Association 
of Boston regards the treaty as unsatis- 
factory, because the terms of annexation 
utterly fail to give certain guarantees of: 
(1) The abolition of forced labor, which 
amounts to slavery; (2) the dissolution 
of the “Concessionary Companies,” who 
monopolize a great part of the Kongo 
territory; (3) the restoration to the na- 
tives of their land and produce; (4) the 
institution of freedom of trade. The as- 
sociation urges the friends of Kongo re- 
form to immediately telegraph Secretary 
of State Root at Washington to protest 
against annexation in this form. 
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ernment by injunction are flagrant 

and “cry to heaven.” Only pluto- 
cratic attorneys and bigoted, power-lust- 
ing judges refuse to admit this. Even po- 
litical trimmers are forced to give their 
approval to planks favoring some limita- 
tion of the use of the writ of injunction 
in so-called labor cases. Personally we 


[' is notorious that the abuses of gov- 


have no doubt whatever that sooner or - 


later the Federal and State legislatures 
will call a halt to the usurpations of the 
“equity courts” and restore trial by jury 
and orderly, rational, proper procedure, 
“due process of law,” to those who have 
been deprived of those rights by the gr2d- 
ual extension of the scope of the injunc- 
tion. State constitutions are pointing the 
way, and, as organized labor asserts itself 
more and more, legislators and candidates 
for office will see greater and greater 
light and prove more and more amenable 
to the voice of reason. 

Yet there are some well-meaning men 
whose surroundings and associations are 
such that they are unable to appreciate 
the significance of the whole movement 
against the intolerable misuse of the in- 
junction by predatory interests, who are 
so blind as to believe that modern society 
and industry cannot get along without 
the stretched injunction, and that if we 
were wise and “progressive” we would 
be clamoring for “more equity”. instead 
of for less. 

Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, 
is as upright and intelligent as any mem- 
ber of the highest bench, and he has often 
shown great courage and independence. 
On the injunction question, however, he 
is strangely behind the time, amazingly 
out of touch with reality, with the facts 
and conditions of life. He has not only 
protested against any limitations of the 
injunction power or even the propositions 
to prevent its abuse, but in one of his ad- 
dresses he expressed the following senti- 
ment : 

“As the population becomes more and more 
dense and activities increase, the restraining 


power of the equity court is worth vastly more 
than the punishing power of the criminal 
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court. It is in line with the highest thought of 
the day. We aim to stay the epidemic and not 
to cure the ravages of disease after it has 
gained headway.” 


What does this mean? That trial by 
jury should be still further restricted, 
that more arbitrary power should be con- 
ferred on judges, and that cherished 
common-law principles should be aban- 
doned in the interests of corporate “‘prop- 
erty”? We cannot do better than to re- 
produce the following criticisms of Jus- 
tice Brewer’s dictum from the editorial 
columns of that able journal, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican: 


“There seems to be only one interpretation 
for this, which is that equity jurisdiction 
should be substituted for the criminal law or 
mcre and more applied in that direction. In 
other words, equity should more and more be 
expanded beyond its original and proper func- 
tions and made to do service in the field cov- 
ered by law as well as in that which the law 
could not define and cover beforehand. 

“And this would be to merge in the ogeity 
judge the executive and legislative as well as 
the judicial agencies of government. Clothed 
with and exercising the power to restrain ac- 
tions already criminal under the law, and ac- 
tions complained of which the law has refused 
to brand as criminal, the equity judge becomes 
at once a potential executor of the law and a 
maker of law in his unlimited discretion, and 
in the execution of his own laws or those duly 
enacted he acts as prosecutor and jury as well 
as judge. Something of this power the courts 
of equity have been widely indulging them 
selves with, and Justice Brewer seems to say 
we ought to have more and more of it rather 
than less. 

“We have lately heard much from judges 
and eminent lawyers of the rise of a dangerous 
one-man_power in the government of the coun- 
trv—of an Executive who would merge ju 
dicial and legislative functions in himself, and 
make this a government of men and not laws. 
Justice Brewer himself, we believe, has shared 
these views and misgivings. But is he not here 
suggesting a government of men and not laws, 
an arbitrary government, a government of one 
man or group of men, an absolute government 
—and none the less so by reason of merging 
all the agencies of government in the judicial 
rather than i in the executive department? The 
proposition, is unthinkable. It is amazing that 
this great jurist should even seem to give his 
assent to a situation or arrangement leading 
inevitably to such an end.” 


Yes, amazing and unnatural. It would 
i be alarming if the whole drift and tend- 
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ency were not decidedly the other way. 
The truth is that so-called equity juris- 
diction had its origin in tyranny, “the 
king’s conscience,” benevolent despotism, 
and that if the law had not been unduly 
technical and uncertain in its early stages 
there would have been little chance 
“equity.” In our time, democracy being 
the law of our political being, and popu- 
lar rule being assured of supremacy by 
all sorts of checks and safeguards—the 
referendum, the recall, direct primaries 
and direct elections—it is an absurdity to 
advocate the isolation and immunization 
of equity judges. The need is for greater 
simplicity and greater protection of pop- 
ular rights in the courts, and these can- 
not be secured except through jury trials 
and strict responsibility of the judges to 
the people. / 

Prof. F. J. Stimson, of Harvard, an 
authority on legal questions, has some- 
thing to say in a new work on “Federal 
and State Constitutions” on equity courts 
and their at iupes toca we commend to 
the plutocratic editors, the attorneys of 
the anti-union labor employers, and the 


corporate champions of “equity” and “the 


integrity of the ‘courts.’7 Mr. Stimson 
shows that chancery ‘jurisdiction was 
originally opposed as an interference with 
the common law, and that “our ancestors” 
had a profound dislike and distrust of 
courts of chancery. After citing many 
authorities Professor Stimson says: 
“These are sufficient to establish the general 
principle that the injunction process and con- 
tempt in chancery procedure, as well as chan- 
cery jurisdiction itself, is looked on with a 
logical jealousy in Anglo-Saxon countries as 
being in derogation of the common law; and 
that, while an injunction to prevént irrepara- 
ble injury to property or private rights will not 
be refused because the injury be also a crime 
or misdemeanor, yet the naked principle is un- 
“doubtedly true, as indeed is the history.and the 
logic of the thing, that under the English legal 
system the power of the King’s Chancellor may 
not be invoked, to forbid or punish a crime as 
such, thus taking away the jurisdiction of the 
common law courts and depriving the accused of 
his trial by jury. The objection therefore to 
the abuse of the injunction is sound, and this 
in our country not only for the historical rea- 
sons we have explained, but because it tends to 
make the courts no longer judicial but in effect 
part of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. This is the sense of the popular phrase 
—and most popular phrases have some sense— 
government by injunction.’ ” 


In line with the clear exposition of the 
(tent of injunction process we find this 
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from the gifted pen of that great legal 
authority, High, “On Injunctions,” in the 
latest edition of his great book: 

“Equity has no jurisdiction to restrain the 
commission of crimes or to enforce moral obli- 
gations and the performance of moral duties; 
nor will it interfere for the prevention of an 
illegal act merely because it is illegal, and in the 
absence of an injury to property rights it will 
not lend its aid by injunction to restrain the 
violation of public or penal statutes, or the 
commission of immoral or illegal acts.” 

The greatest legal authorities have held 
with labor’s contention in the injunction 
process. The Supreme Court of the 
State of Montana, in a decision rendered 
last month, upheld in its entirety every 
contention which labor makes upon that 
subject. 

The crass ignorance of corporation 
lawyers and a hostile press is so rampant 
on the position and attitude of labor upon 
the abuse of the injunction process that 
we deem it a public service as plainly 
and concisely as possible to submit 
labor’s attitude and contention} It will 
be seen that labor neither questions the 
integrity of nor desires to “shackle” the 
courts ; that it stands for and insists upon ~ 
absolute equality before the law—noth- 
ing more, nothing less. We believe that 
we have the right to demand that the 
press, however hostile, shall not wilfully 
misrepresent or misinterpret labor’s posi- 
tionweasiéa careful consideration of 
labesx’s contention upon this,gll-important 
question of our time, and challenge4a 
discussion of the points here submitted. 
Labor insists that : 

The writ of injunction was intended 
to be exercised for the protection of 
property rights only. 

He who would seek its aid must come 
into court with clean hands. 

There must be no other adequate rem- 
edy at law. 

It must never be used to curtail per- 
sonal rights. 

It must not be used ever in an effort 
to punish crime. 

It must not be used as a means to set 
aside trial by jury. 

Injunctions as issued against workmen 
are never used or issued against any 
other citizen of our country: 

It is an attempt to deprive citizens of 
our country, when. these citizens are 
workmen, of the right of trial by jury. 
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It is an effort to fasten an offense on 
them when they are innocent of any un- 
lawful or illegal act. 

It is an indirect assertion of a property 
tight in men when these men are work- 
men engaged in a lawful effort to protect 
or advance their natural rights and inter- 
ests. 

Injunctions as issued in trade disputes 
are to make outlaws of men when they 
are not even charged with doing things 
in violation of any law of State or nation. 

We protest against the discrimination 
of the courts against the laboring men of 
our country which deprives them of their 
constitutional guarantee of equality be- 
fore the law. 

The injunctions which the courts issue 
against labor are supposed by them to be 
good enough law today, when there ex- 
ists-a dispute between workmen and their 
employers; but it is not good law—in 
fact, is not law at all—tomorrow or next 
day, when no such labor dispute exists. 

The issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes is not based upon law, but is a 
species of judicial legislation, judicial 
usurpation, in the interests of the money 
power against workmen innocent of any 
unlawful or criminal act. 

The doing of the lawful acts enjoined 
by the courts renders the workmen guilty 
of contempt of court, and punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both. 

Labor protests_against the issuance of 
injunctions in disputes between workmen 
and employers, when no such injunctions 
would be issued when no such dispute 
exists. Such injunctions have no war- 
rant in law and are the result of judicial 
usurpation and judicial legislation rather 
than of Congressional legislation. 

In all things in which workmen are 
enjoined by the process of an injunction 
during labor disputes, if those acts are 
criminal or unlawful, there is now ample 
law. and remedy covering them. From 
the logic of this there is no escape. 

No act is legally a crime unless there is 
a law designating it and specifying it to 
be 2 crime. 

No act is unlawful unless there be a 
law on the statute books specifying it to 
be unlawful, hence it follows that: 

No act is criminal or unlawful unless 
there be a law prohibiting its commis- 
sion, 
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It is agreed by all, friends and oppo- 
nents alike, that the injunction process, 
beneficent in its inception and general 
practice, never should apply and legally 
cannot be applied where there is another 
ample remedy at law. 

We assert that labor asks no immunity 
for any of its men who may be guilty of 
any criminal or unlawful act. 

It insists upon the workers being re- 
garded and treated as equals before the 
law with every other citizen; that if any 
act be committed by any one of our num- 
ber, rendering him amenable to the law. 
he shall be prosecuted by the ordinary 
forms of law and by the due process of 
law, and that an injunction does not law- 
fully and properly apply and ought not to 
be issued in such cases. 

The injunction process as applied to 
men engaged in a dispute with employers 
includes the allegation of criminal or un- 
lawful acts, as a mere pretext, so that the 
lawful and innocent acts in themselves 
may also be incorporated and covered by 
the blanket injunction. And the perform- 
ance of the lawful and innocent acts in 
themselves despite the injunction renders 
them at once guilty of contempt of the 
court’s order, which is summarily pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

In itself the writ of injunction is of a 
highly important and beneficent charac- 
ter. Its aims and purposes are for the 
protection of property rights. It never 
was intended, and never should be in- 
voked, for the purpose of depriving free 
men of their personal rights, the right of 
man’s ownership of himself; the right of 
free locomotion, free assemblage, free as- 
sociation, free speech, free press; the free- 
dom to do those things promotive of life, 
liberty and happiness, and which are not 
in contravention of the law of our — 

We reassert that we ask no immuriity 
for ourselves or for any other man who 
may be guilty of any unlawful or crim- 
inal act ; but we have a right to insist, and 
we do insist, that when a workman is 
charged with a crime or any unlawful 
conduct, he shall be accorded every right, 
be apprehended, charged and tried by the 
same process of law as any other citizen 
of our country. 

With our position so often emphasized 
and so generally known, it is nothing less 
than wilful untruth and misrepresenta- 
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tion for any one to declare that it is our 
purpose to obtain any special privilege, 
particularly the undesirable and unenvia- 
ble liberty of creating a privileged class 
of wrongdoers, 

When the real purposes and high aspi- 
rations of our movement and the legisla- 
tion it seeks at the hands of the law-mak- 
ing power of our country shall be better 
understood by all our people, and the 
great uplifting work which we have al- 
ready achieved shall find a better appre- 
ciation among those who now so unjustly 
attack and antagonize us, our opponents 
will be remembered for their ignoble 
work and course. 

The injunctions against which we pro- 
test are flagrantly and without warrant 
of law issued almost daily in some sec- 
tion of our country and are violative of 
_ the fundamental rights of man. When 
better understood, they will shock the 
conscience of our people, the spirit and 
genius of our republic. 

We shall exercise our every right, and 
in the meantime concentrate our efforts 


to secure ‘the relief and the redress to. 


which we are so justly entitled. 
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deny or invade the rights and freedom 
of one set of people at one time, then 
another class at another time, and thus, 
by a subtle procedure, encompass the 
domination of greed, wealth and power 
of the few and practical slavery of the 
masses of the people. 

Labor recognizes that our government, 
our republic, is one of law, not a govern- 
ment of whim, fancy or discrimination ; 
that it is not, in theory at least, personal 
government. And yet the injunction 
process as used, or rather, abused, is 
government of whim, fancy, discrimina- 
tion, personal government all combined 
in one. 

Labor contends that equity power and 
equity jurisdiction—that is, discretionary 
government by the judiciary for well- 
defined purposes and within specific limi- 
tations—granted by the Constitution to 
the courts, has been so expanded and ex- 
tended without statutory authority that 
it has usurped the functions of the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment, that it has invaded the fields of 


government by law and robbed the peo- 


“Sple of their personal rights and of their 


_ Not only in our own interest, but in the -% 
interest of all the people of our country, ~ , me 
-gree that government by equity (injunc- 


for the preservation of real liberty, for 
the ‘elimination of bitterness and class 
hatred, for the perpetuation of all that 
is best and truest, we can never rest until 
the last vestige of this injustice has been 
removed from our public life. 

In addition, I should add that the toil- 
ers do not’ wish to become, as Mr. Taft 
hag; declared “they desire to become, a 
privileged class of wrongdoers.” Labor 
asks tio.right which is not accorded every 
other>citizen., The workers are just as 
patriotic and law abiding, if not more.so, 
ihan any other citizens in any walk of 
life im the entire republic. 

Labor in its opposition to the abuse of 
the injunction is not acting alone for the 
rights and protection of its own men, 
but in the interest of the freedom of all 
the people. It recognizes that the rights 
and freedom of a people as a whole are 
not and never have been denied or in- 
vaded at one time. 

It has always been the policy and tac- 
tics of reactionaries or oppressors to first 


individual liberty. 
Labor contends that in the same de- 


tion)—personal; discretionary govern- 
ment—advances, republican government, 
government by the people, government 
by law, is forced back. 

Labor asks no immunity, it demands 
for its men equality before the law with 
every other citizen of our country. It 
will be content with nothing less. 

Labor proposes to secure this funda- 
mental right, not for the toilers alone, 
but for all the people. Labor proposes to 
secure its rights, not only for the future, 
but for the people of our own time. It 
proposes not to wait or to defer action 
to another day, but to be up and. doing 
to accomplish this righteous purpose 
now, now. And in that effort the 
workers will use every lawful agency, 
any political party, their every industrial 
and political activity, in abolishing the 
wrong and establishing the right for all 
time to come. In that effort labor appeals 
to the conscience and liberty-loving spirit 
of all the people. 


Wasnrncron, D. C. 
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A Negro Town in Illinois 


BY: IVERSON B. SUMMERS 


[There is one town in Illinois which is safe from a race riot. The author of the fol- 
lowing article describing it is at the head of a college of commerce in East St. Louis.— 


Epitor.] 


ITUATED in the northwest corner 
S of St. Clair County, IIl., within a 
half hour’s trolley ride of St. 
Louis, Mo., is a prosperous, growing 
town, governed solely by negroes and 
populated almost exclusively by members 
of that race, who believe that a higher 
degree of civilization is attainable for 
them thru isolation from the whites. It 
bears the pretentious name of Brooklyn. 
and is just a span from the great national 
stock yards, that hive of human industry, 
where the inhabitants find profitable em- 


refutation of the oft-repeated claim that 
negroes are born to follow and never 
lead—for it seems to have progrest to 
a degree of unusual prosperity, and its 
possibilities are yet only to be estimated. 
The executive heads boast, and county 
officials have been heard to say, that there 
is less crime, even fewer violations of the 
“city code,” within the confines of. this 
little corporation than in many of the 
larger towns of mixt population of con- 
tiguous territory. 

In these days of race-question agitation 
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ployment while building up their com- 
munity to greater proportions. 

This municipal colonization of Afro- 
Americans apparently affords a striking 


OF BROOKLYN, ILL., AT HIS DESK. 


when clash and clamor come from the 
colored clans, and speculation is rife as 
to what the eventual outcome will be, 
Brooklyn must prove a source of interest- 
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ing study to advocates of the colonization 
scheme as the final means of satisfactory 
adjustment. 

Whites, as well as blacks, who have 
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Railroad Association, two giant corpora- 
tions, which have roundhouses, plants and 
stations in the town. 

The mere handful of whites—probably 
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MADISON STREET, LOOKING EAST, BROOKLYN, ILL. 


watched the-place grow to its present 
population of 1,900, agree that a spirit of 
perfect harmony’ prevails there in every 
business. walk ; that the negroes are law- 
abiding to. 4% €xtreme, self-supporting, 
honest, a@é-proud of their achievements 
—characteristics which Booker T. Wash- 
ington and other stellar lights of the race 
have tried to implant and impress ever 
since slavery was abolished. 

The town has an annual income, from 
all sources, amounting to more than $10,- 
ooo, and. may levy additional assess- 
ments for needed improvements. The 
present policy is not to incur needless ex- 
pense. Cash is paid or warrants issued 
for every investment of public necessity, 
and the municipal debt is not of sufficient 
proportions to depreciate the value of 
property. The heaviest taxpayers are the 
Wiggins Ferry Company and Terminal 


fifty in number—who have habitation in 
the place live in evident peace with their 
colored brothers. There is never any race 
riot or even discord, but they have no 
voice in the municipal government other 
than to walk up to the polls each succeed- 
ing year and cast their ballots for chosen 
leaders. Only once in the history of 
Brooklyn, ’tis said, was a white man ever 
chosen to town office. That was several 
years ago, when an unpopular,negro was 
nominated to represent his ward. The 
citizens banded together and elected his 
opponent by an overwhelming majority. 
Prior to and since that time the dusky 
denizens have held a tight clutch upon 
the governmental reins. The council 
meets in regular sessions and drafts ordi- 
nances in proper form to suit existing 
conditions. Civic improvement ideas have 
recently been taken up with a great deal 
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of enthusiasm and will probably be incor- 
porated into town laws to insure more 
systematic consummation. 

Two principal business streets, lined 
with well-kept shops owned by prosper- 
ous negroes, mark the merchandising 
avenues of the place. The town, cover- 
ing an area nearly two miles square, is 
laid off in blocks that are filled with little 
houses, many of them tidy homes pro- 
vided with lawns and gardens. It is said 
that a majority of the citizens own their 
property, and they apparently vie with 
one another in adding to its value. The 
streets are graded and the sidewalks be- 
fore every building are maintained at pub- 
lic expense, a system differing from that 
observed in most municipalities. 

The chief public structure, costing 
$5,000, is the City Hall, a somewhat pre- 
tentious two-story frame building that 
serves for many purposes. It occupies a 
conspicuous corner and is surmounted by 
a 1,000-pound fire gong which calls out 
the citizens when their services are need- 
ed to assist the volunteer fire department. 
The lower floor of the building is divided 
into a handsomely appointed - council 
chamber, office of the mayor and head- 
quarters of the chief of police, where the 
latter resides with his family and trans- 
acts official business. The second story 
is a large public hall, where dramatic and 
social functions are held, features which 
are by no means of minor importance in 
the community. Back of the hall build- 
ing are the two fire stations, in which are 
kept ready for immediate use three hose 
reels and other modern equipment of like 
character that cost the town $1,500. A 
system of fire alarm boxes connects with 
the stations and arouses Chief Daniel 
Lucas and his twelve volunteers to speedy 
action when needed. The water supply 
is adequate, the service being obtained 
from East St. Louis, three miles distant. 
Hydrants are plentiful, and there has 
never been a serious loss of property by 
fire within the recent history of the town. 
The department chief draws a stipulated 
salary and his men are allowed $1.50 each 
for every fire. 

Strange conditions exist here. The 
relative proportions of school buildings 
as regards the races, invariably character- 
istic in other towns, are exactly reversed. 
The educational abode of the Brooklyn 
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negro is an imposing brick building, two 
stories in hight, surmounted by cupola 
and flagstaff, and attended daily by 150 
to 200 children. It was built in the fall 


-of 1878 at a cost of $5,000 and christened 


in memory of Elijah Lovejoy, a martyr 
for the race. Three teachers are required 
and the work in all departments is con 
sidered thoro. 

Time was, in the early history of 
Brooklyn, when the half dozen white fam 
ilies then living there sent their children 
to the negro school, but there arose ob- 
jections to the commingling of the colors. 


it is said, not from the whites, as is usu- 


ally the case under such conditions, but 
from the negroes themselves. The Board 
of Education was appealed to, and it erect- 
ed a separate building, a small frame 
structure, which_it permitted the occu- 
pants to name “The Sherman School,” 
where the “invaders” might find instruc- 
tion at the hands of. one of their own race 
for their offspring. It now has an aver- 
age daily attefidance of twenty. Tho the 
two buildings are in close proximity, 
there is never any.trouble among’ the pu- 
pils.. Both races mingle at play during 
the recess hour, ‘and all meet ‘upon: that 
common plane of cotnradery known only 
to childhood. Prof.C. B, Jonés, the ne- 
gro principal of Lovejoy School, is also 
local supérintendent of instruction and 
has. complete control over the white 
teacher. There are no truant officers in 
Brooklyn, for the children attend school 
punctually and are in bed at nine. 

Brooklyn has three negro churches, 
two of the Baptist faith and one of the 
Methodist, but there are no religious ad- 
vantages for the whites unless they 
choose to affiliate with the colored breth- 
ren. Most of the whites who are devout 
enough after a week’s hard toil to travei 
the distance on Sundays, go either to East 
St. Louis or one of the tri-cities—Madi- 
son, Granite City or Venice—a few miles 
away, where they may find sanctuaries of 
their choice. 

Notwithstanding that there are eight 
saloons in the place, each of which pays 
an annual revenue of $500 into the treas- 
ury, the morals of the town do not appear 
to be seriously affected by their presence, 
so perfect is the police control. There 
are no iestrictions as to the opening or 
closing hours, but they are held under 
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complete subjection and summarily de- 
prived of license at the first justifiable 
charge of disorderly conduct. 

Justice is meted out swiftly in Brook- 
lyn. There is no tardy delay incident to 
the absence of a police magistrate or 
other presiding official. One can spend 
an entire day on the streets of the town 
without hearing a profane word or seeing 
a drunken man. The conduct is not. tol- 
erated under the existing administration. 
The populace seems to realize that the 
eyes of the world are upon its demeanor 
and recognizes the grave responsibility of 
its self-colonized government. When an 
offender is arrested for some petty offense 
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that not more than ten arrests on an aver- 
age are made each month, and the ma- 
jority of these are said to be transient 
offenders. The big steel cell where the 
unruly are incarcerated is often unoccu- 
pied for weeks at a time. You can always 
see a Brooklyn policeman, because he is 
proud of his “harness.” His trappings 
of gilt and blue are in conformity with 
the metropolitan style and there is quick 
response to every call for protection. 
The local tendency is to educate the 
young, inculcate the spirit of industry, 
and to improve every opportunity for ad- 
vancement that is offered. Secret socie- 
ties abound here in profusion, the princi- 
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he is given quick trial before a magistrate, 
is sentenced and assigned to the rock-pile. 
which is termed “workhouse,” where he 
is compelled to pound out macadam at 
the allowance of fifty cents per day and 
his board. The result of this practical 
method of keeping up the town’s thoro- 
fares has a salutary effect upon those of 
evil tendencies who are acquainted with 
Brooklyn justice. The jail records show 


pal ones being the Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Ladies’ Court, La- 
dies’ Chapter, Tabernacle Society ; debat- 
ing organization, which meets weekly to 
discuss current national topics; several 
church auxiliaries, and last, but not least, 
the True Reformers, whose object is to 
establish in negro communities co-oper- 
ative banking, industrial and merchandis- 
ing institutions. The future work of this 
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society is watched with great anticipa- 
tion by the inhabitants of Brooklyn, as it 
is expected to produce many solid busi- 
ness enterprises for the town. At vari- 
ous times a local dramatic and minstrel 
company, composed of the younger set, 
gives entertainments in the town hall, 
which as a rule net handsome returns, 
with which costumes and scenic acces- 


$1.50 to $2 a day, and, as the larger pro 
portion own their homes, where the: 
raise vegetables and poultry, their lot is 
far from a hard one. 

At the head of the administration is 
Burton Franklin Washington, who, altho 
confessing to the age of thirty-six, looks 
scarcely more than a youth. He is a well- 
groomed, polished negro and assistant 
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sories are purchased for subsequent 
events. 

Business is conducted by the negro 
merchants in Brooklyn much the same as 
in any other place of like population, 
where the inhabitants depend upon their 
weekly or monthly wage to provide for 
their families. Accounts are run at the 
different stores and payments met with 
remarkable promptness. The majority of 
all other current personal transactions is 
conducted upon a credit basis, and there 
is not a “bad debt” collection agent in the 
town. Most of the inhabitants are mar- 
ried, and there is only one instance of 
miscegenation, the negro husband being 
worth $12,000. 

The labor element find employment at 


teacher in the Lovejoy School. Wash- 
ington is single,- living with his aged 
mother in a comfortable cottage near the 
town hall. He bears his honors modest- 
ly, but predicts a bright future for his 
town. It is the one ambition of his life 
to see it grow to a population of many 
thousands, and he believes that it will yet 
become the Mecca of the negro race, when 
once its existence has become generally 
known. Mr. Washington believes in col- 
onization of a municipal character, where 
negroes can be brought together, thrown 
upon their own resources under equal 
and fair conditions, and left to work out 
the race problem themselves. He is san- 
guine that negro colonies in the form of 
incorporated towns and villages will be 
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common settlements within the next 
twenty-five years, and hopes to make 
Brooklyn the metropolis of them ll. 
While, in his opinion, it would be better 
to have complete isolation from the white 
race, he realizes that there will always 
be an element to invade the towns, and 
says there should never be any prejudice 
of the blacks against the minority. 
“There is none here,” he said, “‘and there 
never will be. As an instance of the per- 
fect harmony which has always existed 
in Brooklyn, a white man here shot and 
seriously wounded a respectable colored 
citizen without apparent cause. The as- 
sailant was locked up in our town jail, 
and, altho the injured man hovered be- 
tween life and death for many days, there 
was no attempt at violence upon the pris- 
oner. We give the few whites that are 
here the same show that we have our- 
selves, if they are determined to stay with 
us. We pay their school teacher $80 a 
month, furnish them adequate police pro- 
tection, and look after their interests as 
well as it can be done with our means.” 
Mr. Washington was elected mayor 
two years ago by the largest majority 
ever given a candidate for the office, it is 
claimed—nearly all the whites voting for 
him. His views upon civic improvement 
matters, coupled with his personal popu- 
larity, was the reason assigned. He is a 
prominent factor in Republican politics 
and mixes with men high up in the party. 
He arises early every morning and goes 
to his office, where he transacts city busi- 
ness before entering upon his day’s du- 
ties as teacher. His salary as mayor is 
$250 per year, together, as he puts it, 
“with expenses, which often foot up as 
much more.” His “cabinet” consists of a 
town clerk and treasurer, who receive re- 
spectively $200 and $100 per annum, and 
two aldermen from each of the three 
wards, whose compensation is fixt at 
$1.50 a meeting. These have never been 
known to demur at called sessions. The 
police department, under command of 
Chief C. S. Dorman and Sergeant Hicks, 
would do credit to places of greater pre- 
tensions. The chief is paid $60 and the 
patrolmen $50 per month. The town is 
lighted by electricity from the plants at 
Madison and Granite City. There is no 
sewerage system, but it is the chief im- 
provement planned for the town at an 
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early date, when the revenue shall admit. 

Brooklyn within the last two years, it 
is claimed, has increased 25 per cent. in 
population, and the ratio is growing as 
the colonization idea expands. There are 
not enough houses to accommodate the 
increasing influx, and efforts are being 
made to have a syndicate build others. 

The busiest man in the place is Dr. W. 
R. Arthur, negro physician and surgeon, 
the only local practitioner, who attends 
white families as well as those of his own 
color. He is also postmaster and justice 
of the peace. His wife conducts a drug 
store that is noted for its neatness and 
completeness, and a negro prescription 
clerk compounds for the entire town. 

Among the business establishments 
noted along the leading thorofares are 
five groceries, three barber shops, one dry 
goods store, two shoe shops, one furni- 
ture store, fish and meat market, poul- 
try stall, two restaurants, drug store, and 
other establishments to meet the public 
needs. The biggest negro merchant in the 
place is James A. Beasely, whose stock is 
valued at $4,000, and which is looked af- 
ter by two octoroon clerks. A negro law- 
yer attends to the local litigation and a 
negro undertaker buries the dead in a 
cemetery where only negroes lie. 

The picture is simply a case of the bot- 
tom rail being on the top, where fate, for- 
tune or whatever it may be termed has 
brought Afro-Americans together in 
complete civic organization, and placed 
the whites under their control in a peace- 
able, satisfactory manner of living. 

Why do the whites reside in Brook- 
lyn? you ask. Simply because of its ac- 
cessibility to their places of employment 
—the big steel mills at Granite City and 
Madison, a stone’s throw away ; the stock 
yards in the northern part of East St. 
Louis, the Wiggins plant or the Terminal 
shops. It is presumably not a matter of 
choice that directed their footsteps here. 
The negroes, too, find paying work in 
these great industries; their wives look 
after the housework and raise chickens ; 
while the boys and girls earn wages in 
the packing houses. 

There is much wealth among the ne- 
groes of the place. Principal C. B. Jones, 
of Lovejoy School, is accredited with be- 
ing worth $25,000; James Rollins, a re- 
tired merchant, is figured at $15,000, with 
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an income of $200 a month; James A. 
Beasely is believed to have at least $12,- 
ooo and George B. Ray $18,000. A bank, 
real estate firm and newspaper are 
among the enterprises most needed by the 
population, according to their opinion. 

Stites Township, in which Brooklyn is 
located, is governed almost exclusively by 
negroes, and the organization works in 
harmony with the town. 

The records of the founding of Brook- 
lyn have been destroyed, but it is believed 
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to have first seen the light of existence in 
1858, when a band of fugitive slaves from 
Missouri crossed the Mississippi River 
and built huts on the present site of the 
town. Later they were joined by fleeing 
freedmen. For years the settlement was 
one of direst poverty and squalidness, bu‘ 
destined to become the modern Mecca of 
colonizing negroes. The place was incor- 
porated in the year 1867 and ever since 
has been under complete dominance of 


the race. 
East St. Lovrs, Mo. 


Betrayed 


(Concluded ) 
BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[This concludes the article begun in last week’s issue and 


shows how Mr. Williams 


escaped from the ship and the crime he committed to do so.—Ep1rTor.] 


Tie is a fair sample of consular 


justice in the early ’8os. 

I had now been nearly four 
months on board this notorious blood 
packet, and I had long been _heartsick, 
sore and sorry for my foolish venture at 
Kobe. I heartily wished myself back in 
the “Redwood” or even in that round- 
bellied, slab-sided, old blubber hunter 
which I had left at Honolulu. I, there- 
fore, determined to seize the first oppor- 
tunity to desert at whatever cost, hazard 
or loss. 

I still had my cherished money belt 
securely strapped around my waist, a 
fact which no one on board ever suspect- 
ed, because I had prudently kept its ex- 
istence a profound secret. 

After the affair at the consul’s office 
we were granted a little more freedom 
and treated with a little more leniency by 
the after guards. This was a matter of 
policy, of course, on the skipper’s part, 
but we accepted it for what it was worth 
and made the most of it, like the true 
philosophers we were. 

One fine morning, just after breakfast, 
we were all astounded by the sudden 
announcement that the port watch was 
ordered aft to receive their liberty money 
and go ashore for the day. We naturally 
thought that such welcome news was too 
good to be true, so we all started aft with 
palpitating hearts to investigate. 

But, sure enough, there stood the old 


man at the companion way, where he 


_ doled out five Mexican dollars to each of 


us, telling us all to go ashore and be 
good, and be sure and return on board 
before turn-to time next morning. He 
also added that we should have free 
sampan fare both ways if we were on 
time. Then, with the generous, forgiv- 
ing dispositions of deep-water sailors, 
we promptly forgot all our recent suffer- 
ings and sorrows and tribulations in our 
exuberant, overwhelming gratitude for 
one day’s respite from our hardship and 
toil. So we left the ship’s side as light- 
hearted and jubilant as schoolboys re- 
leased for recess, with three ringing 
cheers for the “Inquisition,” as tho she 
were the best ship afloat. 

The little diversions we enjoyed that 
day are not a part of our story, but one 
little incident of my own experience is 
significant of what follows after. In 
Typhooshang I met a quartermaster be- 
longing to an English steamer lying at 
one of the docks in front of the city. 
During the time we were conversing to- 
gether I told him of what had occurred 
on board the “Inquisition” and of my 
present anxiety to leave her. 

There is a sort of tacit freemasonry 
among deep-water sailors which always 
bids them help each other in distress, and 
which does not take race, nationality or 
color into account. The young English- 
man promptly understodd my meaning, 
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and offered to assist me or any of my 
shipmates who could manage to reach 
his steamer after midnight, when he 
went on watch, to the extent of stowing 
us away until they reached the next port. 
On that particular night, he explained, 
he would not be on board,-as he was on 
twenty-four hours’ leave. The steamer’s 
name, he told me, was the “Sandon,” of 
Sunderland ; that, like our own ship, she 
was chartered for a term of. years on 
the coast, and that she was scheduled to 
lay at Hong-Kong three days longer. 
We parted late that evening with many 
expressions of friendship, and I went 
directly on board and turned in. 

Next morning all of our boys showed 
up punctually at turn-to time with the 
exception of one or two laggards, who 
were brought off later in the police boat 
and charged three dollars apiece for their 
ride. 

That day the starboard watch went 
ashore and all went smoothly. 

The idea of deserting grew upon me 
with the passing hours, and the more I 
thought about it the more determined I 
became to put it into effect. Of course, 
I might have slipped over the side un- 
observed in the darkness and swam 
ashore, but where was I going to stow 
away? The captain would undoubtedly 
offer a reward for my apprehension and 
return. For the same reason I consid- 
ered it unwise to swim to the “Sandon” 
and take my friendly quartermaster at 
his word to stow me away, for once the 
reward. was offered and the hue and cry 
was raised, every policeman and coolie 
in Hong-Kong would be on the alert for 
my recapture, and every ship in port 
would be thoroly searched. 

Moreover, I had a splendid outfit of 
clothes, the result of eight years’ gather- 
ing, and worth at least $100 in American 
money, which I hated to leave behind. 

I had long since decided that the “In- 
quisition” was no place for me. I felt 
sure that the sudden show of kindness 
exhibited toward us by Captain Gammon 
was only the merest pretense, a tempo- 
rary truce which would be declared off 
and the old. régime of “turn to, knock 
down and drag out” resumed, more 
rigorously than ever, as soon as we left 
Hong-Kong and got out of earshot of 
the port authorities. 

The more I became possest with the 
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idea of desertion, the more determined I 
was to put it into execution at all haz- 
ards. 

According to the universal custom in 
Far Eastern ports, Captain Gammon as- 
signed a “bum boat” to the ship, to sup- 
ply us with such articles as we needed 
or wanted, such as clothes, small stores, 
tobacco, food and even cash, instead of 
giving us the money to supply our own 
requirements. 

The “bum boat” man, of course, took 
full advantage of the situation and 
charged the sailors three prices for his 
wares, and paid the captain 50 per cent. 
commission for the privilege of robbing 
his crew. 

Our “bum boat” man was an oily- 
mouthed, smooth-spoken, two-faced Mon- 
golian whom everybody detested but 
with whom everybody was obliged to 
deal, nevertheless. This “bum boat” man 
was known among the sailors frequent- 
ing the port by the somewhat opprobrious 
cognomen of “Cummshaw,” which is 
pigeon English for commission. Like 
all of his class he was artful and cun- 
ning, utterly unscrupulous, cruel and 
treacherous, and as avaricious as old 
Shylock himself. 

When “Cummshaw” came on board 
that particular morning I invested much 
more liberally in his wares than usual, 
and, craftily, induced some of my unsus- 
picious shipmates to do the same. 

“Cummshaw” was so highly pleased 
with my unwonted interest in his behalf 
that he gave me a fine camphorwood box 
and a couple of small curios by way of 
“backsheesh.” 

Having thus gotten into the good 
graces of the crafty “Cummshaw,” I 
took him aside and offered him ten Mex- 
ican dollars to set me ashore with my 
belongings that night, after midnight, at 
the same time exhibiting the money as an 
evidence of good faith. I could tell by 
the greedy twinkle of “Cummshaw’s” 
wicked little almond eyes: that it was a 
bargain; he simply could not resist the 


- sight of money ; it really was his god and 


high Joss. 

So it was agreed between us that he 
should come after me that night at “two 
‘clock mornin’ time” and take me “shore 
side.” With this understanding we part- 
ed; “Cummshaw” sculled ashore and I 
went about my day’s work as usual, with 
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a head and a heart full of plans for the 
impending adventure. 

Punctual to the minute, “(Cummshaw” 
sculled his sampan silently under our 
bows at 2 a. m., while I sat on the knight- 
heads. with my bag ready packed and 
slung to the end of the jib downhaul, 
ready for immediate departure. 

I was soon in the boat, dun and dun- 
nage, and we sculled away into the dark- 
ness silently, propelled by the long, half 
rotary sweeps of ‘“Cummshaw’s” oar. 

“Cummshaw” sculled directly up to a 
small jetty or boat landing confronting 
the native settlement on the extreme out- 
skirts of the town. 

Making his sampan fast, he shoul- 
dered my heavy bag and piloted me thru 
a mystic maze of narrow, crooked, filthy, 
dark streets until he came to a small but 
neat native house, with two hideous- 
looking wooden images standing in front 
of the doorway, the diabolical grimaces 
which distorted their frozen features be- 
ing accentuated and rendered more in- 
tensely horrible by the shaft of light 
which fell athwart them with unwonted 
brilliancy thru the glazed paper window. 

Here “Cummshaw” dropt my bag, 
and, instead of knocking, gave a low 
call. The door was promptly opened by 
an aged Chinawoman, and we walked in. 
We were evidently expected, for the 
woman seemed in nowise surprised by 
our arrival, even at such an unearthly 
hour. 

The ground floor of the house appeared 
to be divided into two rooms, and over- 
head was a loft which was reached by a 
ladder extending from the floor of the 
living. room below to a scuttle in the floor 
of the attic room above. 

The interior of the house was perfectly 
neat and clean, and all its internal ar- 
rangements showed constant attention, 
as well as care, and thrift and simple 
good taste. The furniture was a sort of 
compromise between the European and 
Chinese designs, evidently intended to 
suit all comers. For instance, there were 
European tables and chairs for the ac- 
commodation of white, and low tables 
and squat mats for the convenience of 
native guests. And so on thruout the 
whole household arrangements. A Yan- 
kee clock, made in Connecticut, orna- 
mented a small shelf in one corner of the 
room, and a large American lamp with 
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an enameled bowl stood upon an ordi- 
nary drop-leaf table and shed a brilliant 
light over the whole scene by the illum- 
inating properties of Standard oil. The 
walls were decorated in the usual Chi- 
nese fashion, with painted paper flowers, 
fans, birds, dragons, etc., and further 
ornamented with hand-painted picttres 
of the familiar Chinese conception. 

On the whole, the house was anything 


but forbidding. 


After a brief conversation with the old 
woman who had admitted us, the exact 
import of which I could not understand, 
tho, of course, I inferred that it referred 


“ to myself, “Cummshaw” turned to me 


and said shortly, pointing toward the 
woman by way of introduction: “This 
my old mama; velly good ’ooman; s’pose 
you give two dollar, you can stop two 
day, three day, four day; mama give 
plenty chow—velly good chow. By’mby, 
morning time, my sister come; my sister 
go C’listian school, speak plenty Englese, 
you by’mby make plenty chin-chin. 
By’mby, sip go ’way, me come tell you, 
you take ‘nother sip homeside gallow. 
Savvy ?” 

I savvied and paid “Cummshaw” the 
promised ten dollars and gave “old 
mama” three more for chow; then 
“Cummshaw” departed and I retired to 
rest on a bamboo couch in the loft afore- 
mentioned. 

Next morning “old mama” called me 
to breakfast, and when I came down the 
ladder I saw a young Chinese girl, who 
might have been anywhere from ten to 
thirteen years old, seated demurely on a 
bamboo settee. This was the “sister” 
“Cummshaw” had referred to the night 
before. “Old mama” brought me clean 
water in an earthen basin, a ball of soap 
and a large towel. After a washup I 
sat down to breakfast, at which repast 
the little girl and “old mama” bashfully 
refused to join me. A good breakfast it 
was, too, and I did ample justice to it. 
It consisted of rice, boiled as only a Chi- 
nese can boil it, with every grain a sepa- 
rate, tempting factor of the meal; small 
fishes deliciously cooked in oil, fresh 
duck eggs, watercresses, vegetables, 
fresh wheat bread and excellent tea. 

After breakfast “old mama” presented 
me with a package of cigarros and I 
proceeded to smoke and while away the 
time in an effort to draw the little girl 
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into conversation. She was very timid 
and shy at first, but by degrees her re- 
serve melted, so that at the end of an 
hour or two we were on the most famil- 
iar terms. 

She spoke excellent English, and with 
a very slight accent, and: seemed to be in 
all respects entirely natural and childish. 
She said she had been attending one of 
the mission schools almost from infancy, 
and that she was anxious to learn to 
teach. She told me also that she was not 
“Cummshaw’s” sister (I had suspected 
as much), but she was his niece, and that 
“old mama” was her grandmother and 
“Cummshaw’s” aunt, and not his mother, 
as he had intimated. 

It was rather irksome sitting in the 
house all day with nothing to do, and I 
was in hopes that “Cummshaw” would 
drop in in the evening and bring me 
some tidings about the ship. I dared not 
go out for fear of being observed, and 
information travels fast among the Mon- 
golians, especially when you don’t want 
it to. . 

After dinner the little girl returned to 
her school duties and left me more lone- 
some than ever, for “old- mama” could 
neither utter nor understand a syllable 
of English. After a hearty supper I got 
a book out of my bag and sat down to 
read until 10 o’clock. Then I went aloft 
and turned in and was soon sound asieep. 

I had not slept long, however, when 
I was suddenly awakened by the glare 
of a bull’s-eye lantern shining full in my 
face, a rough hand shaking me by the 
shoulder, and a loud voice commanding 
me in good, vigorous Anglo-Saxon to 
“get up and dress.” 

I started up in bed and my astonished 
gaze fell upon two English officers in uni- 
form, and ‘“Cummshaw’s”  snakelike 
almond eyes peering at me exultantly in 
the background. Then the whole situa- 
tion dawned upon me like a_ flash. 
“Cummshaw” had betrayed me and I 
was under arrest and would be sentenced 
without trial to three years in purgatory, 
on board the “Inquisition.” 

I got out of bed mechanically and be- 
gan slowly and absentmindedly to dress. 

“What is the meaning of this, officer?” 
! asked, as tho I. didn’t know. 

“It means that you are under arrest.” 
replied one of them, drawing a Queen's 
warrant about a fathom long from his 
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breast pocket, “on a charge of desertion 
from the American ship ‘Inquisition,’ and 
we are under orders to convey you back 
to the ship and deliver you to the master. 
Do you want to hear the warrant read ?” 

“Yes,” I said; “you might as well do 
everything in regular order.” I was not 
at all anxious to hear the warrant, but I 
wanted to gain time to collect my 
thoughts. 

So I let him wade thru the long rig- 
marole of legal dogmatisms while in the 
meantime I fumbled into my clothes. As 
soon as the officer had concluded the 
perusal of the warrant, of which I had 
heard not a word, I announced. myself 
ready to go. While he was replacing the 
document in his breast pocket and but- 
toning up his coat, I asked how they 
came to know where I was. 

“Why,” said the officer, “as soon as 
you were missed the captain posted a 
reward of twenty dollars with the Amer- 
ican consul for your apprehension, and 
this Chink here,” indicating “Cumm- 
shaw,” went up and split on you to claim 
the reward; not often these beggars see 
twenty dollars in gold, you know.” 

“How came you to leave the ship?” 
asked the other officer, who until now 
had remained silent. 

“Because she was a living hell,” I an- 
swered, “like too manv of our American 
and Nova Scotia blood packets.” 

Then I mentioned briefly some of the 
horrors which had occurred on board, 
and how poor Staples had been paid off 
at Hong-Kong. 

“It’s a bloody h’outrage,” said the first 
officer, feelingly, “an’ h’I don’t min’ tellin’ 
ver, pore chap, as we don’t ‘arf like this 
yere job; but duty is duty, you know, 
an’ we must h’obey h’orders.” 

“T understand your position in the mat- 
ter perfectly, gentlemen,” I said, “and I 
sincerely thank you for your sympathy; 
so I'll go aboard with you without delay 
and face whatever is coming to me. _ I 
suppose you want to shackle me,” I add- 
ed, extending my hands towafd them in 
token of humility. 

“Naw!” exclaimed one officer, disdain- 
fully. “We ain’t got no darbies with us 
an’ I wouldn’t put ‘em on you if we had. 
You don’t look like a troublesome chap 
and you’re a good lad, anyhow.” 

We descended the ladder and went out 
into the night. A drizzling rain was fall- 
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ing, a sort of “Scotch mist,” and there 
was not a breath of wind. 

I walked silently along between the 
two policemen, “Cummshaw” preceding 
us with my bag on his shoulder thru the 
maze of narrow streets leading by devi- 
ous routes toward the Quay. 

“Cummshaw’s” sampan was moored to 
the same little jetty where I had landed 
the previous night. The surface of the 
water was as placid as a mill pond and 
the night was as dark as night ever was. 

Without a word of ceremony we en- 
tered the sampan and cast off. My bag 
was placed in the bows, the two officers 
seated themselves together in the stern 
sheets, while I took my place on a thwart 
just in front of them. ‘“Cummshaw” 
took up his position just forward of me, 
shipped his long, curved and jointed 
sculling oar on the little knob which held 
it to the gunwale, and gave way with 
long, regular sweeps back and forth in 
the regular Chinese style. 

So we started up stream, our way il- 
lumined only by the faint glow from the 
little Colza oil lamp burning dimly at our 
bows. 

Such a tumult of passionate thoughts 
as assailed my mind as I sat in that sam- 
pan I have never experienced before nor 
since. I knew that to return to the ship 
meant three years of actual slavery, con- 
stant drudgery, torture, humiliation and 
abuse. I knew the character of the men 
with whom I would have to deal, and I 
knew that for three years to come I 
would be entirely at their fiendish mercy 
without hope of succor, escape or re- 
dress, and without any assurance of be- 
ing rewarded for my labor in the end. I 
would be triced up, shackled down, 
kicked, cuffed, beaten, maimed or starved, 
just according to the whim of Captain 
Gammon and his horde of “buckos.” At 
every port we came to I would be chained 
to a ringbolt at night or locked down in 
the lazarette to prevent me from escap- 
ing again. 

Such, in brief, was the prospect I con- 
jured up in my mind concerning my ‘fu- 
ture treatment if I returned on board, 
and from what I knew of American ships 
in general and the “Inquisition” in par- 
ticular, I felt that in my mental picture I 
had not exaggerated my probable fate in 
the least. 

These thoughts, in conjunction with 


my helpless, hopeless situation in. the 
swaying sampan, almost maddened me 
and I began to cast about wildly for som« 
means of escape. To leap overboard anc 
try to get away by swimming would b: 
useless ; to attack the two big, well-armec 
policemen would be equally futile and 
even more foolhardy. 

But at length, as we wended our way 
through the assembled merchant fleet rid 
ing at anchor, I could discern the out 
lines of the “Inquisition” swinging lazil\ 
at her cable less than half a mile away. 
I could tell her even in the almost im- 
penetrable darkness—partly by her posi- 
tion, perhaps, but mainly by long famil- 
iarity with her long, low, sneaking hull 
the graceful outline of her bows, and the 
exact rake and slender, tapering symme- 
try of her lofty spars—so different from 
any other ship in the harbor, and distin- 
guishable even in the darkness. 

Yes, I saw her, a black, infernal spec- 
ter, silhouetted against the night, and the 
sight aroused me to desperation. 

Then my gaze rested for a moment on 
the dim figure of the Chinese traitor la- 
boring strongly at his oar, as unconcerned 
about my future as tho I had been a mad 
dog. 

And then my blood boiled with ungov- 
ernable rage and hatred toward this man 
who had accepted my bribe and then de- 
liberately betrayed me, and who now 
would sell me into slavery for money 
earned with the wringing of my own 
heart’s blood. And then as I regarded 
the swaying figure at the oar a desperate 
thought entered my brain and took full 
possession of my whole being: “If | 
could get rid of him and that infernal 
oar,” I thought, “I would have just one 
chance.” 

Lying across the thwarts in the sam- 
pan was a short piece of a small English 
oar with the blade sawed off, leaving 
about six feet of the shaft. I had no- 
ticed it several times in the sampan be- 
fore I left the ship, but had never been 
inquisitive enough to ask “Cummshaw” 
where he got it. I presume, however. 
that he had picked it up among the flot- 
sam and jetsam of the stream. 

This oar shaft was now within easy 
reach, and I clutched one end of it firmly 


with my left hand. Then, for a brief 


space, having made sure of my weapon. 
I watched the dim figure swaying back 
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and forth in the murky darkness with 
rhythmical precision, and the long queue 
waving with pendulumlike regularity 
with each stroke. 

Behind me I could hear the two officers 
conversing in low tones, apparently sat- 
isfied that their task was to be an easy 
one and that it was about over. 

I realized that any chance of possible 
success must be dependent upon my own 
quickness and sureness of aim, but I was 
young, strong and nimble, as well as des- 
perate, and, therefore, ready to take a 
chance. So, watching my opportunity. 
just as “Cummshaw” started on an out- 
ward stroke, I suddenly arose and struck 
him on the back of the head with that oar 
shaft, exerting all the force I could mus- 
ter in delivering the blow. 

The Chinaman fairly flew over the edge 
of the sampan, taking the oar, which he 
still blindly clutched in a deathlike grip, 
along with him. Then, before the aston- 
ished officers could realize what had hap- 
pened, I dived over the other side and 
swam away, 


The sampan, impelled by her own mo- 
mentum, continued up stream for a whiie 
until her momentum was spent, and then 


she went with the tide. There is a very 
strong current in Hong-Kong harbor, 
and since the officers had nothing with 
which to propel or control their craft 
they were entirely at the mercy of the 
elements. 

As for me, I swam under water as 
long as possible to make a good oning 
from the sampan. When I came up to 
blow I could hear the officers shouting 
and shooting into the darkness, but I 
don’t think they hit anything but the air 
and water. I am sure they didn’t hit 
me. 

As soon as I arose to the surface I 
made a tangent for the shore. I could 
tell the direction by the thousands of 
lights gleaming thickly along the water 
front and more thinly scattered up the 
slopes of the great hills overlooking the 
city. 

As I swam toward the shore I could 
still hear the shouting and the shooting 
of the forsaken officers adrift in the sam- 
pan growing fainter and fainter as they 
drifted rapidly down stream. My only fear 
was that the racket they made might 
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alarm some of the harbor police and that 
I might be pursued and recaptured be 
fore I could reach a place of refuge. 

But, anyway, the darkness shielded 
me from view as well as from bullets, 
and whatever else happened in Hong- 
Kong harbor that I know not, but they 
did not get me. 

As soon as I got near enough. inshore 
to locate the “Sandon” I swam directly 
down to her and climbed up her gang- 
way dripping like a drowned rat. 

As I had. surmised, it was past mid- 
night and my new chum, the quarter- 
master, was on watch. 

“Good God, man!” he exclaimed, as I 
stood wet and dripping in the glare of 
the gangway lantern, “is that you? How 
did you get off her?” 

I briefly related my late experiences. 

“Come down for’ard, lad,” he said, 
“but be quiet. We'll gi’ you a passage 
down to the Straits, and you’se ’Il be clear 
o’ the blame Yankee ‘hell hooker.’ ” 

Fifteen minutes later I was clad in a 
dry suit of clothes, and my wet ones 
were hung in the fiddley to dry. I was 
also supplied with food, a pipe and to- 
bacco, and given a good, comfortable 
bunk. 

Next morning at sunrise the “Sandon” 
cast off her shore fasts and steamed out 
of Hong-Kong en route for Singapore, 
1,450 miles further down the coast. 

And, dear reader, that is how I got 
out of the “Inquisition.” 

P. S.—I expect to be severely criti- 
cised, if not uterly condemned in some 
quarters, for telling such a yarn as this. 

But “judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” I could tell others still more 
horrible and equally true if I chose and 
no man could contradict them. 

I was young and very reckless in those 
days; so, too, were the brutal mates who 
hazed and hounded me to desperation ; 
so was the Chinaman who first accepted 
my bribe and afterward betrayed me, and 
so were the kind-hearted policemen who 
brought the warrant but forgot the hand- 
cuffs. But it is all ancient history now. 
The Chinaman is dead, the policemen 
have resigned, the ship is lost, and the 
warrant is outlawed. So I say again, 
pax nobis. 

New Yorx City. 





Springfield 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


In Springfield as the night came down 
(Where the great Lincoln’s statue stands), 
An angry mob rose, murder-bent, 
And took the Law in its own hands. 


They seized upon a citizen 
(Where gentle Lincoln’s statue stood), 
Whose only guilt was harmlessness, 
Whose only crime was negro blood. 


His only crime was negro blood. 


They left him swinging in the sky 
(In Springfield town, in Springfield town, 
With Lincoln’s statue standing by). 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Syntony and Wireless Telephoning 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CAMILLE .TISSOT 


{Lieutenant-Commander Tissot, of the French Navy, is one of the most highly educated 


scientific officers of the French Navy. While still a young man and in active service, he took 
a university master’s degree in the physical sciences, which subject he teaches at the French 
Naval School at Brest. As early as 1896, and while still ignorant of what Lodge and Mar- 
coni were doing in the same field, he was busy on the problem of wireless telegraphy, and 
in 1898 succeeded in establishing communication between the French coast and the Island 
of Ouessant in the Atlantic, thus creating the first wireless station in France. In 1900 he 
provided the French men-of-war with apparatus, which enabled them to communi- 
cate with one another at a distance of some sixty miles. Since then, he has been 
continually at work in efforts to improve the methods for the measuring of sound waves. In 
1902 he was awarded a prize by the French Academy of Sciences, and in 1905 the Uni- 
versity of Paris gave him the degree, on examination, of Doctor of Sciences, summa laude. 
His most recent scientific work has been in what he calls “Syntony,” where he has obtained 
remarkable results, as will be seen in the pages which follow. At the present moment Com- 
mander Tissot is endeavoring to establish between the various war ships and submarines of 
the French Navy easy communication: by means of wireless telephony, which highly interest- 
ing experiments are also described below.-—Ep1ror.] 





LTHO wireless telegraphy is a 
creation of yesterday, it is now 
solidly established in the world’s 

It will be remembered 


A 


industrial life. 
that its discovery was due to a happy 


chance. If you insert in an electric cur- 
rent a small glass tube filled with fine 
metallic filings and stopped by two metal 
corks or electrodes, the current cannot 
pass. But if, outside of and independ- 
ently of this current, an electric spark is 
produced, the tube becomes a conductor 
and ceases to be an insulator. The pas- 
sage of this current can be revealed by an 
instrument inserted in the circuit for 
this purpose, such as a galvanometer, for 
instance. It can also be made to act on 
a relay and produce registering. signs. 
But in this case the receiving instrument 
or glass tube must be brought back auto- 
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matically to its first state, for, having 
become a conductor under the influence 
of the spark, it will continue to act as a 
conductor unless it is given a mechanical 
blow, for the slightest shock will once 
more render it a non-conductor and cut 
off the current. It will suffice, therefore, 
to. provide the apparatus with a sort of 
knocker, worked automatically by a re- 
lay, in order to render the instrument 
susceptible to new impressions. This 
knocker is a simple little hammer, put in 
motion by an electro-magnet, just as is 
the hammer of an electric bell. Then, by 
producing a series of short or long 
sparks, short or long impressions will be 
made on the receiving apparatus, and 
dots or dashes be marked. on a Morse 
telegraphic ribbon, governed by another 
relay. 
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I have already said that this phenom- 
enon can be produced at a distance, this 
distance being considerably increased if 
one of the points from which the electric 
spark emanates is in communication with 
a metallic conductor, fixed vertically over 
the ground, as in the case of the Marconi 
system. This same effect is produced if 
the glass tube of the receiver is also in 
communication with another vertical 
conductor, similar or identical to the 
transmitting conductor. Such are the 
grand lines of the system first thought 
out by Marconi and employed in the be- 
ginning by a large number of experi- 
menters. But as wireless telegraphy de- 
veloped and came into more general 
practical use, new methods were found 
necessary. The large augmentation of 
the number of stations and the increment 
of their power rendered the successful 
employment of the 
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and down as the wave passes under it, 
but does not change its position. Thus 
we say, scientifically, that movement con- 
sists of waves, just as the diapason 
struck by a violin bow gives birth to a 
rhythmical movement which moves thru 
the air in the form of contractions and 
expansions called wave sounds. Young 
and Fresnel have shown that this is also 
the way that light travels, but the vibra- 
tions of luminous radiations capable of 
affecting the optic nerve are much more 
rapid than those of even a very loud 
noise. For example, a tuning fork strik- 
ing the normal /a makes 435 vibrations 
to the second, while the vibrations pro- 
duced by the rays of light which we see 
run up to trillions! It is not thru the 
ordinary air that luminous waves travel, 
but thru a much more subtile medium, 
which penetrates all transparent bodies 

and fills all interastral 





primitive system more 
and more difficult, espe- 
cially as all wireless 
posts have but one 
common medium for 
carrying their vibra- 
tions—the boundless 
air. In a word, wire- 
less telegraphy is a 
species of telegraphy 
with one common wire, 
or, to be more exact, it 
is an optical telegraph 
whose rays cannot be 
guided. That the elec- 
tric spark can produce 
an effect at a distance 
is due to the fact that 
the electrical phenom- 
enon spreads in space 
as does sound or light. 

The laws governing 
the transmission of 
sound are pretty gen- 
erally known, and are 
roughly illustrated by 





space—the ether. 

It is this etheral me- 
dium which makes it 
possible for electrical 
phenomena to be trans- 
mitted to long dis- 
tances. The mechan- 
ism of this propagation 
is the same as that of 
light and it moves with 
the same rapidity, viz., 
about 186,427 miles 
per second. When 
Maxwell first advanced 
this theory, he was 
considered very bold. 
But the existence of 
electric waves has been 
experimentally proved 
by Hertz. Thus, the 
the spark employed in 
the Marconi system 
gives birth to electric 
waves which travel 
thru space, and, strik- 
ing the receiving wires, 








the throwing of a 
stone into the wa- 
ter. Around the point 
where the stone strikes the water rings 
are ‘formed, which go on growing 
wider and wider as they recede. This 
wave carries motion with it but does not 
carry matter, for an object floating on 
the surface of the water simply bobs up 
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are detected by the 
glass tube, just as 
the human eye or the 
photographic plate detects light waves. 
But in at least one respect wireless 
telegraphy is inferior to optical teleg- 
raphy. By the use of lenses acting as 
mirrors, rays of light for the sending of 
signals can be sent to stations some miles 
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away and to one station only. These 
rays can cross each other in every direc- 
tion without one interfering with the 
other, thus permitting the simultaneous 
transmission of messages, each station 
receiving the message intended for it 
and for it alone. 

As electric waves and light waves are 
so much alike, it was expected that the 
former could be given a special direction. 
But if an electric wave is to be sent to a 
long distance, great force must be put 
into it, and so the length of the wave.is 
widely increased. The wave length, sent 
out from powerful stations, varies from 
1,500 to 1,800 meters, whereas the length 
of a wave of light is only a few ten- 
thousandths of a millimeter. Conse- 
quently, the property of getting around 
obstacles, which is in a direct ratio with 
the wave length, is an important advan- 
tage in wireless telegraphy. This fact 


opens up the great possibilities of a regu- 
lar reflecting system, but to accomplish 
this would require the use of great re- 
flectors miles square, which could deflect 


the electric waves in another direction. 
So science has had recourse to other 
means to remove the defect in wireless 
telegraphy just mentioned. ' In order that 
all stations within a certain radius may 
not receive a message really intended for 
but one of them, and in order. that two 
stations may safely correspond with one 
another, the principle of syntony has 
been resorted to. By this means, the 
waves coming from a certain station 


affect the receiver of but one other sta-. 


tion, which makes it possible for wireless 
telegraphy to defy intervening obstacles 
and to avoid worldwide publicity to its. 
messages. Here, briefly told, is the way 
in which this grand feat is achieved. I 
call it grand, for besides its other adyan- 
tages, we hope, eventually, thru it to be 
able to transmit by electric waves -the 
sound of the voice. 

To understand more clearly how this 


problem was solved, we should recall -how - 


Hertz proved the existence of the phe- 
nomenon of the electric wave producing 
an effect at a distance. To discover this 
wave he used a copper ring with a break 
in it. He found that by making this ring 
of a certain dimension he could tune it 
to the electric waves emanating from .a 
certain source, that is, from the. ap 

ratus, an electrical oscillator, producing 


_ musical 
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the initial spark. When properly tuned, 
currents of great frequency are formed 
in this ring, even at considerable distance 
from the emitting apparatus, and a 
stream of sparks are seen at the break in 
the ring. This phenomenon can be ex- 
plained by the fact that this electrical 
conductor vibrates, electrically speaking, 
in unison with the oscillator, just as a 
vibrating chord is affected by the sound 
waves from a synchronous tuning fork, 
and this is why this Hertz ring is called 
a sounding-board or resonator. In wire- 
less telegraphy, the emitting apparatus, 


-or antenna, aerial wire or mast—all of 


these terms are used for the same thing 
—takes the place of an oscillator, and the 
receiving apparatus, the Hertz resonator. 
This relationship to acoustic phenom- 
ena suggested the idea of having recourse 
to the principles of resonance. It is a 
known fact that the chord of a string 
instrument vibrates, strongly when its 
vibrations have the same period as those 
of a tuning fork which is held near to it. 
But the chord scarcely moves when the 
periods differ. The same thing is pro- 
duced in the case of an organ pipe when 
it is influenced by a vibrating body 
sounding its fundamental note: Helm- 
holtz made use of the resonance of 
hollow spheres in order to analyze com- 
plex sounds and the pitch of different 
instruments. _He found that 
when a hollow sphere, or resonator, as 
he called it, is brought near to a source 
of sounds, one only needs to listen to 
find out if a giyen sound, the only one 
which the resonator can produce, is to be 
found among those heard at this source, 
for this sound alone will be reinforced. 
Now, if a selective process of this kind 
could. be applied to electrical vibrations, 
we would be able to keep our messages 
absolutely secret, or at least to increase 
the number of simultaneous transmis- 
sions without any confusion resulting 
therefrom. But, unfortunately, the con- 
ditions~bearing™-on electrical resonance. 
differ from those bearing on acoustical 
resonance. While the synchronous tun- 
ing fork or the Helmholtz resonator 
responds only to the vibrations to which 
it has been tuned, the electrical resonator 
responds only a little better to those of 
its own period than to those of other 
periods. The reason for this is that elec- 
trical resonance is more deadened than 
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acoustical resonance. When a body of 
matter receives a blow which makes it 
vibrate or oscillate, the amplitude of the 
oscillations diminishes progressively and 
finally ceases. This is what happens in 
the case of the tuning fork or the string 
of a violin when set vibrating by the bow. 
The decrease in the amplitude of the 
vibrations is said to be due to this dead- 
ening effect. If the vibrations become 
deadened and the body comes to a stand- 
still, it means that the energy which had 
been put into the body has been gradu- 
ally lost thru the creation of internal fric- 
tion and wave-sounds. 
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less importance of the deadening effect. 
This deadening of oscillations weakens 
the production of resonance. 

It is plain that the quicker oscillations 
cease the more their action resembles a 
blow. Thus, if you strike an anvil with 
a hammer or fire a gun, you can set in 
motion a great number of Helmholtz 
resonators; but if, on the contrary, the 
sound came from a string instrument 
and was of a purely musical nature, its 
selective quality would become very accu- 
rate. Consequently, in this matter of 
wireless telegraphy, we must begin by 
reducing as much as possible the dead- 
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PARC-AU-DUC EXPERIMENT STATION AT BREST, WHERE M. TISSOT MAKES ALL HIS 


EXPERIMENTS. 


The electrical oscillations produced by 
a Marconi transmitter grow deadened be- 
cause the energy of the oscillations is 
also progressively dissipated. This dead- 
ening effect is distinctly shown when a 
photograph is taken of a flash of light 
dissociated by means of a rapidly revolv- 
ing mirror. The plate shows not a single 
line, the reproduction of the flash, but 
a series of fringe-like figures of decreas- 
ing intensity. This series of fringes 
proves that the spark or flash was of an 
oscillatory form, while the more or less 
rapid loss of energy proves the greater or 


ening effect of the oscillations, so as to 
haye better syntony. In the early sys- 
tem, where the aerial wire and the trans- 
mitter are in direct contact, this deaden- 
ing was very great. So the early system 
has had to be abandoned, especially as 
the creation of a great number of stations 
has rendered more necessary selective 
measures. This is obtained by providing 
the aerial wire with a closed oscillator or 
a circuit of independent discharges, in- 
stead of the old direct communicating 
system. This closed oscillator is com- 
posed of an apparatus which produces 
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the electric spark, which is shown in 
Figure 1 by the letter E, a condenser G, 
and a primary circuit S, formed from a 
few coils of wire. This primary coil acts 
by induction on a secondary coil S°, at- 
tached to the aerial wire or mast, and 
which creates oscillations which are sent 
out in the form of waves. The special 
characteristics of this system do not 
spring wholly from the nature of the 
mechanism used—the closed oscillator 


attached to the aerial wire—but also from ~ 


the way in which the two circuits are 
coupled. 

If the coupling is sufficiently loose— 
that is, if the circuits S and S° are far 
enough apart—you can produce oscilla- 
tions which are very little deadened. But 
the benefit to be derived from this 
diminution of the deadening tendency 
depends on the kind of receiver which 
is used. So far in this article I have 
spoken only of the tube filled with filings, 
called the coherer, as receiving the sig- 
nals; but, tho this receiver is, in general, 
sensitive enough, it has the great defect 
of.acting only when the wave reaches a 
certain maximum. In other words, it 
will register a wave onlv in case the in- 
tensity of the action of this wave is above 
a certain value. and if this value is sur- 
passed the coherer will act in about the 
same manner. whether the wave be 
strong or feeble. which means that it will 
act only as tho it received a shock. This 
suffices to prevent the resonance from 
being clear and would render syntony 
quite imperfect if receivers had not been 


invented which are free from this objec- 
tion. Among these I will mention two 
which bear on the subject we have under 
discussion. 

One of these systems is known as the 
bolometer. Two fine metal threads— 
platinum wire a few thousandths of a 
millimeter in diameter—are balanced by 
proper resistances in accordance with the 
arrangement seen in Wheatstone’s bridge. 
As shown in Figure 2, a telephone is 
connected with the diagonal m n of the 
bridge. When an equilibrium is estab- 
lished, no current will pass thru the tele- 


. phone, which will remain silent; but 


when an electric wave is received by one 
of these fine wires—and this is secured 
by a very simple means—the wire be- 
comes heated, and this variation of tem- 
perature causes a variation of resistance, 
which destroys the equilibrium of the 
bridge, thereby forming a current in the 
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Fic: 2.—BoLometer. TELEPHONE 
circuit of the telephone. The arrival of 
a wave is then revealed by a noise pro- 
duced in the telephone. 

An entirely different receiver is that 
known as the electrolytic receiver, which 
consists of two platinum wires immersed 
in a-solution of nitric acid. One of these 
wires is very fine, its diameter being but 
a few thousandths of a millimeter, and 
is inserted into a glass tube, which pro- 
tects it from the liquid in such.a way 
that its end protrudes, forming a sharp 
point. This apparatus and a telephone 
are both placed in the circuit of a bat- 
tery. An electric wave striking this 
apparatus causes‘a sudden modification in 
its resistance, or, as it is said.in more 
scientific language, a sudden depolariza- 
tion is brought about, a current passes 
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thru, and the telephone gives forth a 
sound. Either of these two receivers can 
be used to replace the original one, but 
the electrolytic receiver, being much 
more sensitive than the bolometer, is now 
in more common use. But besides this 
sensitiveness, it has another important 
advantage over all other receivers in that 
it acts, in a large measure, proportion- 
ately to the intensity of the waves re- 
ceived. 

The fact that the bolometer is a ther- 
mic receiver makes it possible to obtain 
the cumulative force of the waves, feeble 
ones and deadened ones not being lost, 
‘so that in this way a very acute reso- 
nance can be secured. In order to obtain 
the best results in the matter of reso- 
nance, the periods of the different cir- 
cuits—those of emission as well as those 
of reception—should be made as equal as 
possible. Therefore these different cir- 
cuits must be carefully tuned, which is 
easily secured by means of instruments 
constructed for this purpose, and thus 
really very remarkable resonances are 
obtained. 

A variation of one-tenth in the emit- 
ting period will have the effect of reduc- 
ing the registering power of the bolom- 
eter in the proportion of fifty to one, 
hence the importance of the greatest care 
being taken in tuning the different cir- 
cuits. If this is done it is possible, for 
example, for two stations, tuned for a 
300-meter wave length, which is the 
length of the international wave adopted 
at the Berlin Conference, to exchange 
messages without being troubled in any 
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way by waves of equal power, but of 315 
meters wave length, emanating from an- 
other station. 

Accompanying this article is a picture 
of the transmitting apparatus of the wire- 
less station of Raz de Sein, situated at 
the extremity of one of the wildest and 
most picturesque capes of Brittany, and 
which is conducted on the lines just de- 
scribed. It is really intended for the use 
of men-of-war, tho it has frequently aid- 
ed the merchant service. I may add that 
this station receives the daily radio- 
telegrams of the Eiffel Tower, of Paris. 

From what has so far been said, it is 
evident that a relative syntony can be ob- 
tained and a certain amount of secrecy 
secured for wireless telegraphy. But we 
have gone still further in this direction. 

In order to obtain from the bolometer 
its maximum utility, we should multiply 
the successive groups of waves sent forth 
by the emitter, hold them together, and 
have a new group begin when the pre- 
ceding one dies away. As the bolometer 
heats faster the greater the number of 
waves which reach it per second—that is 
to say, accumulates more calorific energy 
—there is an advantage in pushing this 
multiplication to the extreme limit by 
producing a series of sparks, one follow- 
ing the other as closely as possible. By 
this means, intermittent and deadened 
wave groups give place to continuous 
and non-deadened groups. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments made in this field is that of Paul- 
sen. A few vears before Duddell had 
observed the following phenomenon: If 
you put in derivation. on an electric arc. 
a condenser and a self-induction coil of 
large diameter formed by several loops 
of the conductor, the arc will give forth, 
when properly regulated, continuors 
sounds of a musical nature. The pitch 
of the tone or the number of vibrations 
per second is determined by the value of 
the capacity of the condenser and of the 
self-induction coil. This curious phe- 
nomenon, known as “the singing arc.” 
has been studied by different experi- 
menters. It has heen discovered that this 
phenomenon is due to the periodic ex- 


' pansion and contraction of the gaseous 


atmosphere which envelops the carbon 
points. In this fashion it is easy to ob- 
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tain from twenty to thirty thousand 
vibrations per second—that is, the limit 
of perceptible sounds. 

Science had not gone further in this 
direction when Paulsen discovered a 
manner of greatly increasing the number 
of vibrations of the singing arc. By 
experimenting with this Duddell are in 
hydrogen or hydrogen carbide, he has 
been able to bring up the frequency of 
vibration to the same point as. that of 
Hertz oscillations, that is, from 800,000 
to even 1,000,000 or more vibrations per 
second. The circuit of the arc is then 


capable of producing in the antenna or- 


aerial wire oscillations capable of radi- 
ating. | 

One of the systems that can be adopted 
for the transmission of the oscilla- 
tions of the arc consists in coup- 
ling the oscillating circuit to the 
aerial wire or mast in the same way 
as that adopted in the case of the 
closed emission circuit of an indi- 
rect emitter. (See Figure 3.) The 
wire is then made to give forth 
vibrations under the influence of 
the continuous oscillations of the 
arc, assumes a permanent vibra- 
tory state in which 
the oscillations are 
no longer deadened, 
and the aerial wire 
can then be likened 
to a tuning fork, 
kept electrically in 
continuous move- 
ment, while the 
methods which we 
have been speaking of up to this point 
may be compared to a tuning fork set 
vibrating by repeated impact, produced 
at relatively long intervals. 

From all that has been said we should 
be led to infer that a considerable reduc- 
tion, if not an almost nearly complete 
disappearance of the deadening of the 
wave, must lead to a pretty exact reso- 
nance. In fact, it would have been pos- 
sible for Paulsen to establish communi- 
ations between two stations, as A and B, 
tuned for wave lengths of 600 meters, 
without being in the least troubled by 
the communications passing at the same 
moment. between two neighboring sta- 
tions, C and D, tuned for wave lengths 
of 606 meters, the exactness of the syn- 
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tony attained in such cases being 1 per 
cent. Yet we must not forget that, what- 
ever system is employed, the production 
of continuous waves demands a consider- 
able amount of energy. When we com- 
pare the amount of energy required to 
emit waves of 300 meters in length, pro- 
ducing oscillations only slightly dead- 
ened, at the rate of thirty per second, 
with oscillations of the same amplitude 
which are not deadened, it will be found 
that 15,000 times more energy is re- 
quired in the second case than in the 
first one. 

It will be found more remunerative, 
therefore, to be satisfied with a less per= 
fect syntony and to use only slightly 
deadened oscillations and waves of mod- 

erate frequency, instead of trying 

to obtain completely deadened os- 

cillations. This I have done by 

employing for the excitation of the 
discharge circuit a 
transformer unprovided 
with its iron centerpiece 
and into whose primary 
is sent the current of an 
arc which “sings” at 
3,500 vibrations per sec- 
ond. By multiplying 
the number of dis- 
charges you can intensi- 
fy to a considerable de- 
gree the impression pro- 
duced on the bolometer, 
for, this instrument be- 
ing thermic, the impact 
of successive wave 
groups is cumulative. 
as has already been explained. Thus it 
happens that, while the coherer acts in 
the same way under the influence of 
3,500 waves or of a single wave, the 
bolometer receives an impression 3,500 
times greater in the first case than in the 
second. Finally, the results obtained are 
selective, like those given by the Paulsen 
system, but with a less expenditure of 
energy. 

Tho syntonic wireless telegraphy is ad- 
mirable, still more precious would be the 
wireless transmission of the voice. The 
problem, theoretically at least, has made 
satisfactory progress, but the distances 
covered have not been extensive enough 
to permit as yet a commercial application 
of the discovery. Before thinking of 
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using electric waves for the transmission 
of the voice, light waves had been used 
with some success, the methods giving 
the best results being based on the em- 
ployment of selenium, which is charac- 
terized by the curious property of its 
resistance varying under the action of 
rays of light, a fact established by Gra- 
ham Bell. In the case of Ruhmer’s 
method, in the circuit of an arc of con- 
tinuous current is placed the primary 


coil of a transformer whose secondary 


coil is inserted in a circuit of a micro- 
phone. The sonorous vibrations acting 
on the microphone produce variations in 
the current of the circuit of the arc, which 
then acts as a perfect photophone trans- 
mitter. The rays, which are rendered 
parallel by the use of a projector, influ- 
ence, at the receiving station, a selenium 
element in whose circuit a telephone has 
been placed. 

The fundamental principle of wireless 
telephony by means of electric waves is 
much the same as that by means of lumi- 
nous waves. In this case, also, the trans- 


mitter of the wireless telephone is asso- 
ciated with an oscillatory circuit in which 


continuous non-deadened waves are 
formed independently of this transmitter. 
This oscillatory circuit is also in relation, 
as in wireless telegraphy, with an emis- 
sion mast or antenna. We may use 
oscillations of constant intensity and have 
the sonorous waves act by means of a 
microphonic circuit on the emission sys- 
tem so as to modify the purity of the 
chord or period. You may also have a 
constant period, when you must modify 
the intensity of the oscillations by means 
of the microphonic circuit. In all cases, 
the transmission of the sonorous waves 
is obtained by means of the undulation 
of these groups of oscillations. 

As to the receiving systems, they are 
always formed by receiving masts con- 
nected with a circuit of resonance, tuned 
as in ordinary wireless telegraphy, with 
an apparatus capable of registering the 
undulations of the groups of oscillations. 
Here it is that the electrolytic receiver 
becomes especially useful on account of 
its faculty of reacting proportionally to 
the intensity of the waves which it re- 
ceives, so long as these actions are suffi- 
ciently weak, which is the case in this 
instance. When this electrolytic receiver 
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is employed for telephones, it must be 
used without any auxiliary source of en- 
ergy. While it is true that this system 
will be found a little less sensitive than 
ceriain others, it is much more regular 
and registers very exactly the variations 
of received energy. 

As regards emission systems, Ruhmer 
uses the Paulsen arc in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen as his source for oscillations. 
But as the employment of the Paulsen 
arc requires great delicacy, it has serious 
drawbacks. Mr. Majorana has recourse 
to a rotative sparker formed of a disk of 
ebonite provided with two metallic rings 
which are in contact with two metallic 
brushes attached to the discharge circuit. 
The sparks are formed between two 
parallel steel wires connected with the 
metallic rings. When the disk is in 
movement, the sparks are separated by 
the force of the air, about 10,000 separate 
sparks being produced per second. These 
sparks are influenced by a rather curious 
hydraulic microphone based on the prop- 
erties of liquid veins or jets. This appa- 
ratus is composed of a glass-tube thru 
which flows acidified water, this tube be- 
ing provided with a membrane so ar- 
ranged as to transmit sonorous vibra- 
tions to the liquid. On issuing from the 
tube, the liquid falls on the plane surface 
of a collector formed of two platinum 
cylinders separated by a strong insulator. 
Now, when a liquid jet strikes a plane 
surface normally to its direction, it pro- 
duces a liquid veil whose thickness varies 
according to the vibrations of the jet. It 
is the variation of this thickness which 
causes the variations of resistance and 
permits the action of sonorous waves on 
the spark. 

It is thus seen that a number of differ- 
ent systems can be used for the wireless 
transmission of the voice, which fact 
shows that, tho we are on the right track, 
a practical and industrial solution of the 
problem has not yet been found. My ob- 
ject in this article has simply been to try 
and show how methodical is the develop- 
ment of the process, which has led ‘to the 
discovery of a manner of rendering wire- 
less telegrams secret, and then, logically, 
to the wireless transmission of the voice. 
Surely none of the patient conquests of 
modern science are more worthy of the 
attention of observers than this one. 

Navat ScHoot, Brest. 





Wildwood or Garden 


BY E. P. POWELL 


proved, going berrying means going 
into your own garden and picking 
scientifically produced fruit that appeals 
more to your imagination than to your 
sense of taste. It is really going to school, 
for at every turn you are studying fertil- 


| these days, when everything is im- 


izers, irrigation, cultivation, crossbreed- ~ 


ing and handling for market. You are 
keen, also, for any chance development 
that has occurred without your assist- 
ance. You might call your garden the 
academy, where the alleys, berry-bor- 
dered, are the walks thru which Aristotle 
led his pupils. 

The old-fashioned strawberry took five 
hundred to fill a quart and lots of time to 
gather them; the Marshalls and Mark 
Hannas and William Belts require from 


fifteen to twenty-five to fill your basket 


plumb over. But it is not the size only 
that you note so much as the quality. 
No wild strawberry ever had the deli- 
cious concentration of flavors found in 
some of these berries, one of which fills 
your palm. I know the charm of creep- 
ing low over the pasture grasses, to find 
stems of wild berries, while we kept a 
sharp lookout for Harding’s bull. I 
tried it over again last summer, and— 
well, I did not have the same company, 
to be sure, but I soon found myself sit- 
ting on a knoll, pulling mints and listen- 
ing to the goldfinches in the thistles, and 
away down in the valley I heard that 
same old mill grinding away that ground 
fifty years ago, and in the creek behind 
the dam I watched naked boys diving 
from the dyke bank into the approving 
water. A lot of naked boys, out under 
the willow trees that hang their limbs 
down: around them, is the handsomest 
sight in the world—finer than rows of 
Greek statuary, by all odds. Spearmint 
is delightful rubbed between the hands, 
and altogether it is delicious when nature 
recognizes your individuality and lets 
you have a whole knoll to yourself. “The 
strawberries?” Oh, yes! I had forgot- 
ten them altogether. 
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However, I confess to still being sus- 
ceptible to a wild blackberrying all-day 
of it. It appeals to whatever there is in 
me of the savage and Whitmanesque. 
(Whitman was only a poet with a stout, 
savage heredity. He had not lost his 
thorns yet, nor gained submissiveness. ) 
I have myself a trace of such ancestry 
stirring in my blood, and am not sorry. 
When you have taken your dog and 
strolled along bypaths and no paths, over 
the hills and thru the pastures, until you 
are lost in the woods and forgotten in 
absolute wilderness; glens and gorges 
one hundred feet deep all about you, full 
of trees standing with the tips just level 
with your feet, rocks in sight, and a 
brook at the bottom; with its natural 
rustic bridges, and huge stones that have 
been rolled for thousands of years until 
smooth and round; with poems written 
in lichens and mosses over piles of hem- 
lock logs, your other self, the old un- 
trained self, comes to the front, and 
your blood jumps after a new fashion. 
A dam made by beavers one hundred 
years ago still shows a trace, and you 
know how the Indians felt, and why they 
did not take civilization with a gulp. 
With you and me this sensation will not 
last long and it will do no harm; how- 
ever, it lasts long enough for you to re- 
solve to go back to nature more freely 
than you ever have before. You plan 
bringing your friends to see these re- 
treats, and why not build a cabin here? 
There is just the spot for it, on a little 
promontory over the brook, with a great 
spread of creeping juniper making a 
natural bed over the top of it. What, 
after all, is civilization but artifice, and 
a bungle of pretenses? Let us give it up 
and live a more simple life. Tolstoi tells 
us it is Christianity. Meanwhile my 
basket stands empty, and Rover has been 
around two or three times, looking up 
into my face with an interrogation. Evi- 
dently he does not consider that I am 
doing my duty. A mink peers out from 
between two rocks and also has a ques- 
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tion to ask. Squirrels, disturbed by our 
coming, are growing tired of waiting, 
and begin to run down the trees to get 
vantage places for better studying us. 
One of them drops a butternut just over 
our heads, and it rolls into the brook, 
starting the tiny fishes for a dashaway 
under the rocks. After all, do we really 
fit into this, wild life? We will fill our 
basket and go home to consider—Wag- 
ner and Tolstoi to the contrary. 

It is not garden-like to push one’s way 
thru the brambles, tumble over slippery 
logs, and pull ourselves up the hillsides, 
yet that is the only way to find the fat 
and luscious berries—how they tempt us! 
Rover leaves us alone now, better assured 
of our sanity; only coming around now 
and then to make sure of our safety. He 
has adventures of his own, as you can tell 
by the growling and barking, and the 
rushes that end the battles. Curious it 
is that such an animal should have eter- 
nally attached himself to us and subject- 
ed his instincts to our reason. More 
curious still if he also should not learn 
to reason more or less. Rover is at least 
learning to dine on blackberries, drawing 
back his lips delicately, and selecting 
good, fat berries. Then he sits down by 
me for a few moments, as an apology 
for letting the wolf that is in him have 
had free play. I imagine we are feeling 
very much alike about this matter of go- 
ing back to nature. We are both begin- 
ning to think of supper. I believe the 
fellow is studying me, for he looks out 
of the corner of his eye, in a way that 
says, “Haven’t we had about enough of 
this Tolstoi business? Let’s start for the 
house,” and we do. 

Raspberries are different; they grow 
in old pasture lots and lean against rot- 
ting stumps. There is no shade there, 
and hardly a bit of romance. We go for 
them as we do for wild gooseberries, only 
to see if somewhere we shall not find a 
cross-bred wilding of value; something 
that we can transfer to our garden. In 
this way I have myself secured a goose- 
berry of very high rank, evidently a cross 
that nature had made between the native 
and foreign sorts, and set it growing by 
first giving it to a bird to eat. The bird 
dropped the seed along the forest edge, 
where it grew until I found it. In this 
way nature turns about all the while to 
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help our human wits, and does not any 
longer insist on quantity and thorns. 
Quality gets more consideration, and 
after that we all share together, birds, 
bees and men. My catbirds know as well 
as I do that I have a fine new gooseberry 
on which they dine, and my cows eat 
many a Bartlett pear—I confess it is 
without much appreciation. Does not the 
Bible say that all creation waits for its 
redemption thru man? Perhaps we shall 
go a good deal faster when President 
Roosevelt gets hold of us with the lever of 
that commission ; but for the present we 
are certainly making decent progress. 
During the past summer I went for wild 
raspberries just once. It was exactly at 
the top of the year, and at the hour when 
the crickets who had been singing all 
night were just retiring to sleep. The 
air was transparent, and a few of the 
leaves, tired of growing, were softly yel- 
lowing as they faced autumnward. What 
a wonderful thing is this annual renewal 
of everything! No leaf the same, no 
sprig of mint, no combination of shade 
and sunshine over the valley is the same 
as last year, or even the same as yester- 
day, and yet the same sweet life-love is 
over all and thru all. The cows were just 
stirring in the pastures, and the gold- 
finches were beginning to pull open the 
thistles for breakfast. Bumble bees were 
still asleep in the flower cups, and as for 
me, I gathered more poems than berries. 
I am seventy-five, but the calm, fragrant 
peace of the wooded slopes and the fern 
smell of the deep glens has the same sat- 
isfying influence as in boyhood. There 
is nothing old about them, nor can one 
grow old who is much with them.: 

The relation between berries and birds 
and bees seems to me more close the more 
I observe it. The rose-family fruits came 
iuto existence geologically at the same 
time with the fruit-loving singers; all of 
the older birds were flesh eaters. Mon- 
keys, squirrels, robins and parrots, as well 
as you and I, opened our eyes about the 
same time as the cherries, apples and 
pears. We have moved on together, and 
now civilization means a very decided 
mutual understanding with each other, 
and interdependence. Imagine all the 
rose-family suddenly obliterated, and you 
would have to give up nearly all our. fa- 
miliar birds as well. 
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The tie has become intellectual as well 
as material. The berry garden is a li- 
brary by itself. Our boys and girls ought 
to be taught to study what is said and 
done there by Nature. The story of evo- 
lution is the story of lif, and life forms 
the one all-important study of living be- 
ings. The strawberry is a sort of freak 
in the family, for it is a swelling of a re- 
ceptacle of seeds, retaining its seeds 
lightly all over the surface. There was 
no object whatever in this swelling but 
to tempt birds to eat them and so carry 
the seed about for sowing. Now that 


man has come and likes big fruit, the lit- - 


tle strawberries have to pass away, and 
the big ones are puffing out with impor- 
tance. The raspberry is an enlargement 
of the separate seed sacks, until a cap of 
these sits on the receptable or fruity stem. 
This cap we pull off for eating, leaving 
the receptacle on the bush ; but in the case 
of the blackberry the receptacle also is 
sweet and eatable, and it comes off with 
the rest of the berry. The seeds of all 
these berries are simply kinds of nuts, 
with the shell surrounded by attractive 
sacks of juice. It was a shrewd piece of 
business on the part of Nature, for other- 
wise there would not have been the least 
chance for any protracted survival or any 
general spread of such delicate fruits. 
You will note that it is those things ev- 
erywhere that tempt the birds that get 
the best chance to be propagated and 
sowed everywhere. When wings were 
only fins in the water there was a poor 
showing for this rose-family. Rodents 
like the fruit well enough, but they eat 
the seeds and throw away the pulp. We 
are obliged to kill red squirrels because, 
besides killing young birds, they will 
strip a tree of pears inside of three or 
four days, leaving only a mass of gnawed 
refuse. This puts an end to their useful- 
ness in that direction. 

We join with the birds in rejecting the 
seeds and scattering them about the soil. 
Evolution has not so far got any good 
grip on the wild cherries and haws and 
sloes, yet they serve as food for birds, and 
they get sowed, but so far without ac- 
quiring any useful development. They 
probably will at some time get a start, 
after which they will be of value to our- 
selves, and under tutelage will be made 
over into valuable fruits. At any rate 
you can hardly get a prettier small tree 
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on your lawn than a red-fruited wild 
cherry. I havealso a very rare yellow- 
fruited specimen. So far only one mem- 
ber of this family has rejected the sack 
and become a nut—that is the almond. 
Others may follow on the same line, and 
occasionally a peach comes very near 
to it. 

The most hopeful movement of our 
time is the industrializing of education ; 
it teaches honor for work. It is bring- 
ing about an alliance between the garden 
and the school. Going berrying means, 
nowadays, not scooting to the woods and 
pastures, and accepting just what Nature 
has prepared for birds and mice, but it 
means making for ourselves something 
that stands for brains. I do not think 
that history has a finer passage than that 
of the Roman Emperor who invited those 
who wished to restore his crown to come 
into his garden and “see his cabbages.” 
If you will come and see my strawberries 
and raspberries you will do me a real 
kindness, and you will understand why 
city delights are in no way comparable. 
There is a chuckling pleasure in going 
up and down my rows of Silver Queen 
raspberries, because I made that splendid 
variety myself. It is as big as a Cuth- 
bert, and it carries its grand loads of 
golden berries as proudly as if a member 
of my family. Among the currants our 
own Giant Red stands six and seven feet 
high, and outbears all its rivals. I ad- 
vise you to try to make something. In 
this way religion as well as the school 
comes into your garden, and you are a 
child of the Creator. 

There are just defects enough all 
along the line to provoke you to try your 
wits at betterment. We need a straw- 
berry about the size of a butternut—say 
two bites—rich red, solid meated, uni- 
form shape, and standing on a stalk fif- 
teen inches high, and strong enough to 
hold half a dozen ripe berries at once. 
This plant should be matched by roots 
that feed at least two feet away and six 
inches downward, for the chief trouble 
now is that the strawberry dries up 
quickly under a hot sun and without 
showers nearly every day. The red rasp- 
berry should be just a little bigger than 
it is, not much larger than the Schaffer, 
but of a brighter red, and a cane that 
can endure thirty degrees below zero. 
Among my seedlings I have the hardy 
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cane and the hardy berry, but the color 
is not quite right, or there is some other 
difficulty to keep me busy. Loudon is a 
delicious sort, and a real acquisition, but 
it melts in the crate within ten hours 
after picking. When E. P. Roe sent out 
“The Pride of the Hudson” it was so 
fine a berry that it seemed to me strange 
that he stopped selling it. He replied, 
“It is not hardy enough, and I have 
withdrawn it from the market.” We are 
still on the road, and we probably ever 
shall be on the evolution road with this 
wonderful family. The charm of it all 
is, about the same as in our social strug- 
gling, we aim at perfection, but never 
quite touch it. 

We began our currant picking June 
28th, sending one hundred bushels to 
market; followed immediately with fifty 
bushels of red raspberries and seventy- 
five of blackberries. You do not need 
more than three to four acres for this 
crop, and meanwhile you will have had 
your cherries and plums and pears and 
apples overhead. The raspberry likes 
considerable shade and the currant likes 
more of it. Berrying requires close ap- 
plication from daylight till dark. It re- 
quires some Sunday work as well, for 
the berries will ripen without considera- 
tion of our religious feelings and cus- 
toms. It is a grand lesson, for the pick- 
ers are trained to quick vision, steady 
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movements and the entire suppression of 
nonsense. Marketing is the chief diffi- 
culty. A small fruit farm has to be not 
more than fifteen miles from the city, in 
order to deliver the fruit early enough 
for the customers to dispose of it before 
decay. We must load up the night be- 
fore and be ready to start for the city by 
half-past four. An economic electric 
motor should shorten the two hours’ 
drive to twenty minutes, and that will 
surely come about. The demand is not 
only good, but it is greatly increasing, 
for all the berry fruits, and as the red 
raspberry cannot be shipped to any dis- . 
tance, it offers a splendid chance for 
those who cannot do extensive farming 
to pay their way thru the world. 

I tell you plainly that I will not quite 
give up rambling about the hills and 
crawling thru the thorny bushes. But I 
am afraid my grandchildren will know 
nothing about these things. I am afraid 
that the world is going to be smoothed 
all over and patted down into little 
suburban homesteads. I am afraid that 
fashion will have its trademark on the 
hillsides as well as in the valleys, and all 
our wild glens will be laid out with care- 
ful formality by landscape artists—in- 
stead of poets. But what of it? Nature 
knows how to take care of herself, and 
in one way or another will always restore 
a reign of common sense. 

Cunton, N. Y. 


Cities of the Sun 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


THE battlements of sunset flame and fade; 
Whelmed in wild fires they sink and crumble down, 
Like the high walls of some beleaguered town 
Falling before a fierce besieger’s raid. 


Bower and pavilion, court and citadel, 
Pleasuance and palace and temple—all lie waste ; 
Buried in darkness, barren and defaced, 

The painted chamber and the marble cell. 


Yet when the hosts of darkness pass outworn, 
Frail phantoms wrapt in misty shrouds, behold 
A city of peace, a city of pearl and eold— 

The shining mosques and minarets of morn! 


GutLrorp, ENGLAND, 
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Modern Spiritistic Phenomena 


THE appearance of another book by 
Mr. Podmore’ on the supernatural 1s 
especially welcome just now, when there 
is a revival of interest in that subject. 
Altho it follows the lines of his earlier 
works and contains little that is essential- 
ily new or different, and altho he is dis- 


appointingly inconclusive in summing up- 


the argument and stating his own opin- 
ion of it, yet his care in collecting his evi- 
dence and fairness in discussing it make 
the volume useful to those who wish to 
form their own opinions. Mr. Podmore’s 
History and Criticism of Modern Spirit- 
ualism is the most valuable work of the 
kind published, largely because no one 
else has shown so much patience in work- 
ing Over the voluminous and unattractive 
literature of the subject, and so much per- 
sistence in following up the careers of 
prominent mediums. He is not at all a 
hostile criticof the phenomena in question, 
as the very awkwardly worded announce- 
ment of the publishers on the cover-slip 
would imply. He has been one of the 
most active members of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the beginning, 
and draws most of his material from the 
published and unpublished investigations 
of the society. He collaborated with Gur- 
ney and Myers in the preparation of 
“Phantasms of the Living,” the biggest 
volume of documentated ghost stories in 
existence. 

He is convinced of the reality of telep- 
athy, including the production of hallu- 
cinations by spontaneous thought trans- 
ference, but is skeptical of the physical 
manifestations of spiritism which are now 
returning to popularity. He recalls that 
Professor Sidgwick in his first presiden- 
tial address to the nascent Society for 
Psychical Research, in 1882, stated that 
evidence of this kind was the most abun- 
dant and would hereafter be more exten- 
sively brought forward for investigation. 

“That hope was not destined to be realized. 
In the twenty-five years which have elapsed, 


'Tue NATURALIZATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL, “By 
Frank Podmore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 
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while few opportunities have been afforded to 
the Society’s representatives for continuous in- 
vestigation of any sort, no positive results 
have been obtained worthy of record. In 
short, just when an organized and systematic 
investigation on a scale not inadequate to the 
importance of the subject was for the first 
time about to be made, the phenomena to be 
investigated diminished rapidly in frequency 
and importance, and the opportunities for in- 
véstigation were further curtailed by the in- 
difference or reluctance of the mediums to 
submit their claims to examination. The re- 
searches of the Society have not, however, 
been entirely fruitless. On the one hand, some 
of us have had the opportunity of witnessing 
in private circles physical movements and 
other phenomena, claimed as due to occult 
forces, which on further examination have 
proved to be produced fraudulently. In two 
of these cases at least the medium was a well 
educated man, with no apparent motive for 
deception, and the deception itself was of a 
systematic kind, involving careful prepara 
tion.” 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace was con- 
vinced that the writing on locked slates 
held by the investigator, as performed in 
Davey’s seances, was proof of supernat- 
ural powers, but Davey afterward ex- 
plained the whole trick. Eusapio Pala- 
dino, the Italian peasant woman, who is 
still puzzling many prominent scientific 
and literary men in Europe, is known to 
use trickery whenever she can. Professor 
Richet in France, Professor Morselli in 
Italy, and Dr. Hodgson in England de- 
tected her in the act of freeing her hands 
from those who held them in the dark- 
ened room where she throws furniture 
around, slaps the faces of the sitters, and 
leaves face impressions on putty. But 
the Italian and French investigators, 
while admitting that she helps out her 
manifestations with. fraud when she gets 
a chance, believe that it cannot all be so 
explained, and they incline to the theory 
that she has the power to extrude from 
her body at will extra limbs, and that she 
moves objects about with these material- 
ized pseudopodia. We should add that 
on that hypothesis she must also have at 
her command pseudostomata when she 
bites the thumb of a sitter who puts his 
hand on the curtain of her cabinet at 
a distance from where she is supposcdly 
confined, 
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The latest volume by Dr. Hyslop’ dif- 
fers very little from his three other vol- 
umes on psychical research. He begins 


with some ill-natured sneers at the mo-. 


tives of those who do not agree with him 
as to the significance of his experiences, 
and in particular those who declined to 
aid him to raise money for his investiga- 
tions. He discusses among others the 
case of Mile. “Smith,” of Geneva, who 
is under the control of a peculiar associa- 


tion of spirits—Cagliostro, Marie An-. 


toinette, a Hindu princess of the fifteenth 
century, and a young man who lives in 
Mars; and the case of Mrs. “Smead,” of 
New York, who also writes the language 
of the Martians and draws with the plan- 
chette pictures of their dresses and air- 
ships. The Swiss and American mediums 
must be in communication with different 
continents of our neighboring planet, for 
their information does not agree. Mrs. 
Smead further gets messages, very faulty 
in spelling and grammar, purporting to 
come from Christ himself, and explaining 
difficult points in theology. Dr. Hyslop 
does not credit such revelations as these, 
but from Mrs. Smead and other mediums 
he derives additional support for his be- 
lief; based chiefly on Mrs. Piper, that the 
spirits of his deceased friends are endeav- 
oring to communicate with him. Among 
the most persistent of those who are 
knocking on the other side of the parti- 
tion is,as was to be expected, Dr. Rich- 
ard Hodgson, the late secretary of the 
American branch of the S. P. R. Mrs. 
Piper inherited the whole group of five 
spirits which used to haunt the Rev. 
Stainton Moses, and it was thru her that 
George “Pelham” made his famous com- 
munications. The latter does not seem to 
care about preserving his pseudonym, for 
he will appear before almost any medium 
in the country for a dollar or two and 
“prove his identity” by giving George 
Pellew as his real name, 

Mr. Podmore finds the later manifesta- 
tions of Mrs. Piper, in which Dr. 
Hyslop has been specially interested, too 
irrelevant and inaccurate to give any evi- 
dence even in support of his own theory 
of telepathy. In this we agree with him. 
There is no need to bother about expla- 
nations until we are sure there is some- 
thing to explain. 


*PsycuicaL RESEARCH AND THE Resurrection. By 
James Hyslop. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 
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What is there in the reports of such 
seances as these to prove the existence of 
the discarnate spirit of a deceased friend? 
Assuming that the medium is trustworthy 
and the report is complete and accurate, 
we have a long series of somewhat con- 
fused and inconsequential remarks and 
replies purporting to come from the de- 
ceased ; some of the traits revealed or in- 
cidents referred to are recognizable as 
relating to the alleged personality ; some 
incomprehensible at the time can by later 
inquiry be plausibly identified as genuine ; 
some are known to be false or uncharac- 
teristic; some cannot be proved either 
true or false; while much of the commu- 
nication is so vague and general as to be 
applicable to almost any other person as 
well. Now what is the evidential value 
of the bits? Nobody can say. Each 
person evaluates them according to his 
own inclination. There is no objective 
standard. 

Mr. Bruce in The Riddle of Personal- 
ity’ takes about the same standpoint as 
Mr. Podmore—that is, he regards telep- 
athy as an established fact and an ade- 
quate explanation of the phenomena of 
spiritism in so far as this is genuine. To 
us it seems neither necessary nor ade- 
quate. It does not, for example, help Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Podmore to explain Eusa- 
pia Paladino, or how Lord Crawford 
came to see Home float out of a window 
and back again, eighty-five feet above the 
ground, or the materialization of Katie 
King in the presence of Professor 
Crookes, which we discussed editorially 
December 12th, 1907. If one says these 
are due to trickery, or lying, or self-de- 
ception, or hypnotism, or something else 
of the kind, why not say the same of the 
alleged evidence for telepathy and clair- 
voyance? 

But perhaps Mr. Bruce’s book would 
be less useful if it were more skeptical. 
No other volume of its size gives such a 
complete survey of this debatable ground. 
or tells in such an interesting way of 
what is being done to explore it. He dis- 
cusses not merely the phenomena of spir- 
itism, but the subconscious in general, the 
dissociation of personality, and the cure 
of disease by hypnotism and suggestion, 
concluding with an admirable bibliog- 
raphy. 


*Tue RIDDLE oF 
Bruce. New York: 





Personatity. By H. Addington 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
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Ten Years of English History 


At the time of his death, in July of 
last year, Sir Spencer Walpole had al- 
most completed his History of Twenty- 
five Years,* the first half of which— 
1856 to 1870—Wwas published in 1904. 
The final chapter, with its adieu 
to the readers, was already writ- 
ten; but Sir Spencer Walpole had in- 
tended to add two chapters—one on the 
Transvaal, the Zulu War and Afghanis- 
tan, and one reviewing the condition and 
progress of the working classes in Eng- 
land during the period from 1856 to 1880. 


These chapters, to the regret of every - 


reader of Sir Spencer Walpole’s history, 
remain unwritten ; but his editor, Mr. A. 
C. Lyall, has been able to present to the 
public the remainder of the work much 
in the form in which it would have ap- 
peared had its illustrious author lived to 
see it thru the press. Some misprints 
there are which may perhaps be attrib- 
uted to the proofreader, and in the table 
of contents—a most excellent compila- 
tion and summary—there is the curious 
omission of 100 pages, covering parts of 


Chapters XIV and XV, which are left 
without a single entry. 

The clear, incisive style and the com- 
plete mastery of the English language, 
the rapid movement of the story, and the 


able yet never impertinent criticism 
which the author, as a student of politics 
and an actual observer of events, is able 
to pass upon the actors in the political 
drama, all combine to make these vol- 
umes far more interesting than the aver- 
age novel. The outlines of the story are. 
of course, familiar to every well-read man 
and woman. All who have passed mid- 
dle age have themselves lived thru the 
events described. And yet it is difficult 
to find a satisfactory and readable account 
of this recent history. The reign of 
Queen Victoria, as a whole, has been well 
described by Messrs. Brodrick and Sand- 
ers in the final volume of the “Political 
History of England”; by Franck Bright 
in his “Growth of Democracy,” and by 
Justin McCarthy ; and most of the events 
described find their place in the biogra- 
phies, which have now been published, of 


*Tue History or Twenty-Five YEARS. 1856-1880. 
Vol. III, 1870-1875, and Vol. IV, 1876-1880. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K. C. B. Pp. xv, 331; xii, 410. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $8.00. 
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the statesmen who took part in them. 
None of thesé books, however, occupies 
the place of these volumes, and in none is 
there the vivid interest of action and de- 
tail which gives so great a charm to Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s story. 

Sir Spencer Walpole was born at the 
opening of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
and was just over thirty at the time these 
volumes open. Gladstone and Disraeli 
were both considerably his seniors, and 
he had no active political share in any of 
the events he describes. He entered the 
civil service at nineteen; and for eleven 
years—1882-1893—he held the easy office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of 
Man. As his book plainly shows, his 
sympathies were always with the Liberal 
party, and probably the greatest short- 
coming in his volumes is his inability—in _ 
his dislike and distrust of Lord Beacons- 
field—to make the reader understand 
how it was that Beaconsfield gained so 
strong’a hold over a large part—approxi- 
mately one-half—of the British nation. 
It may probably be that posterity will 
indorse the severe judgment which Sir 
Spencer Walpole passes on both the do- 
mestic and the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; but the historian ought to 
make plain the reasons which led to Dis- 
raeli’s ascendancy in the early seventies, 
and the great Conservative majority in 
the election of 1874, without leaving the 
reader to conclude that the nation was 
suffering from a temporary aberration of 
intellect. 

A large part of the two volumes is nec- 
essarily taken up with England’s foreign 
policy. No clearer account of the East- 
ern question and of the part played by 
Turkey in European affairs between the 
Crimean War and 1880 is anywhere to be 
found, and a very fair and unbiased ac- 
count is given of the Alabama claims and 
their settlement. These subjects, how- 
ever, have been fully treated by other 
writers, and nothing really new is added 
by Sir Spencer Walpole. 

A chapter which is a real addition to 
English history—a chapter that throws 
new light on English life in the sixties 
and seventies of the last century is the 
one devoted to Ritual and Religion. The 
connection of Church and State, the posi- 
tion of the Prayer Book as a schedule of 
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an act of Parliament, and the right of 
secular courts to pass on matters of doc- 
trine as well as of ritual are all brought 
out, not by exposition, but in the course 
of the narrative. Sir Spencer Walpole 
shows the great forces that were arrayed 
against the conservative position of the 
church—the new knowledge of astron- 
omy, geology and biology that were being 
summed up by Herbert Spencer in the 
great formula of evolution; the Oxford 
movement with its Romeward tendencies. 
exciting the fear and contempt of the 
laity ; the rise of the Broad Church and 
the opposition it. had to encounter. He 
gives an account of the trials and prosé- 
cutions of churchmen—Colenso, on the 
one hand, Purchas and Mackonochie, on 
the other; and he gives a glimpse of his 
own deep interest in the great revolution 
which took place in English religious 
thought in the fifty years between 1830 
and 1880 by his sympathetic description 
of the way out of doubt and difficulty re- 
vealed to Tennyson when he was writing 
his deeply religious poem “In Memo- 
riam.” 
M 
The Young Malefactor. A Study in Juvenile 
Delinquency: Its Causes and Treatment. 
By Thomas Travis, Ph. D. With an In- 
troduction by the Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, 
Judge of the Denver Juvenile Court. New 
York:-Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
Dr. Travis-has furnished a volume 
which will enable a more careful study 
of causes of juvenile delinquency and 
dependency, and consequently of better 
trained application in the development of 
these youths toward straight paths in life. 
He says: “At least go per cent. of court 
offenders are normal’; “the morbid 
offenders are not more than 5 per cent. 
of first court delinquents,” and some of 
these are insane; “not more than I per 
cent. or 2 per cent. of the whole can be 
called criminal by nature.” Dr. Travis 
has applied the results of the studies of 
the Italian school of criminology, and he 
concludes that “the stigmata named by 
the Italian school as marks of crime and 
type of crime are not such, but only stig- 
mata of degeneracy or abnormality.” 
Such of those that have committed 
crimes should be isolated and studied as 
to condition of blood, soundness of mind, 
congenital abnormalities, teeth and the 
like, and classified. Until this is done 
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Dr. Travis thinks it unwise to put much 
emphasis on the general theory of Lom- 
broso in the treatment of the delinquent. 
It is regrettable that the author has not 
put his matter in somewhat better style, 
so as to be attractive to the general 
reader and to those who are not students. 
One practical conclusion that he draws is 
that children taken from parental care 
should be placed out among families 
rather than in an institution. 


& 


The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 
Edited by William D. P. Bliss, editor-in- 
chief, and Rudolph M. Binder, Ph. D., as- 
sistant editor. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $7.50. 

Mr. Bliss’s Encyclopedia is not the 
best possible. Clippings have been too 
freely used. Instead of quoting at length 
from articles or books, matter for an 
encyclopedia should be condensed suc- 
cinctly. Those who make use of the 
volume for reference want well-digested 
information. The source from which this 
information is obtained can be supplied 
in footnotes. On the other hand, some 
of the articles, specially written by one 
familiar with the subject, are admirably 
presented. Such, for example, are the 
following: “Child Helping,” by C. R. 
Henderson; “Child Labor,” by Owen R. 
Lovejoy; “Civil Service Reform,” by 
John T. Doyle; “Domestic Service,” by 
Lucy M. Salmon; “Municipal Progress 
in the United States (Recent),” by Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff; “Poverty in the 
United States,” by Robert Hunter; 
“Profit Sharing,” by N. P. Gilman; 
“Trade Unionism,” by John R. Com- 
mons. The article on “Immigration,” by 
Prescott F. Hall, might be included in 
this class were it not for the fact that it 
has emphasized the bad effects of immi- 
gration. It dismisses the good effects as 
follows: “The good effects of immigra- 
tion in building up the country and de- 
veloping its industries are so obvious as 
not to need discussion.” Another defect 
of the encyclopedia: is old data. Articles 
evidently compiled some years ago have 
not been revised so as to bring their dates 
up to the approximate present. For in- 
stance, the article on “Evening Schools” 
gives figures referring to New York City 
for 1904. An encyclopedia published in 
1908 should have more current informa- 
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tion. Again, it would be much more 
highly valued if it were really expert 
thru and thru. For example, a carefully 
worked out article on “Slums” would be 
more useful than the few lines of indefi- 
nite “definition,” with a 1903 extract 
from “A Handbook on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis,” a 1907 extract from “The 
Challenge of the City,” and two extracts 
from other works. With these criticisms 
we must conclude with a recommenda- 
tion calling attention to the large number 
of subjects relating to all sorts of social 
reform, from which the reader and 
student of social problems will be sure 
to obtain information. A short list of a 
dozen titles from the letters A, B and C 
will indicate the nature of the subjects 
treated: “Abandoned Farms,” “Jane 
Addams,” “Anarchism,” “Arbitration,” 
“Australian Ballot,’ “Baths (Public),” 
“Birth Rates,” “Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union,” “Charity Organization Soci- 
eties,” “Chartism,” “Chicago.” Let us, 
therefore, make the best of this volume, 
but hope that when another is issued in 
some year to come it will be somewhat 


better worked out and better digested. 
This volume might have been a greater 
improvement than it was on that of 1808. 


& 
The New American Type and Other Es- 


says. By Henry D. Sedgwick. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

With a strong tendency to be one of 
a class, and a sturdy reluctance against 
moving out into a larger world, Mr. 
Sedgwick, in this last of four or five 
volumes published in rapid succession, 
gives clear evidence of having at least 
looked out of the windows of a snug, 
comfortable seclusion among books, and 
caught glimpses of real life as it is lived 
among the strenuously resisting or con- 
servative classes, and, in some degree, 
among the strenuously striving folk who 
are the vast mass of our American 
people. This latter aggregation is worthy 
of more and deeper study. It is there 
that the real wheat of the land is culti- 
vated in patches. It isn’t all chaff that 
grows in the common field. All the best 
grain is there, the not all that lifts the 
head high is to be adjudged desirable 
wheat. “Observe that all the well-filled 
ears hang the head!” said the wise old 
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farmer. In the essay that forms the title 
chapter of his book, The New Amer- 
ican Type, a very just and picturesque 
description is given of certain portraits 
done, in the last century but one, by such 
eminent painters as Gilbert Stuart, 
Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ and 
others. These painters portrayed gentle- 
men in an age when 

“Physical stability begat mental calm; peace 
of body ensured peace of mind. . . The 
abundant praise of animal life, of healthy body, 
of beauty of face, shouted out by these por- 
traits, does not, however, exceed their testi- 
mony in favor of health of mind. The 
calm and quiet of Sir Joshua’s age are scarcely 
more physical than moral. It is a period of the 
Ten Canuneniiansete, of belief, of dogma, of 
fixed principles, of ethical laws. " These 
quiet sitters had none of the perplexity and in- 
consequence which mark a generation that 
plays its game with no rules; their courses of 
conduct were all meted out by principle and 
maintained by authority.” 
The “principle,” it may be said in pass- 
ing, and the “authority,” are very fairly 
and rather discouragingly depicted by 
Thackeray, a master hand, in his “Four 
Georges”; by Trevelyan, in his recent 
“History of the American Revolution” ; 
by John Bright in a hundred speeches. 
Mr. Sedgwick, however, is not to be 
quoted as wholly accepting either the 
principles or the authority. But from 
the study windows it is clear that he sees 
the beauty of such a picture of still life 
and turns away from its charms with 
reluctance. Against the type presented 
by these old-fashioned artists he finds the 
new American type best illustrated, in 
most details, at least, by Sargent in the 
field of art, by Mrs. Wharton in clever 
fiction, and by Mark Twain in the 
totality of the American citizen—the pure 
American product—totus, teres, atque 
(almost) rotundus. There is such 
marked advance in these later essays that 
one may with confidence believe tha‘ 
their author will one day open the front 
door, step out among the seething, living 
crowd of common people, here and in 
England, and find himself, as he un- 
doubtedly will, elbowing at every turn a 
possible John Bright, an Abraham Lin- 
coln, a General Grant without the title, 
a Charles E. Hughes—men without the 
traditions of any “family” except of that 
wholesome old family of Man, out of 
which heroes have sprung, out of which 


, 
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the denuded acreage on the hights of 
humanity is everlastingly reforested. 


& 


Letters of Dr. John Brown. With Letters 
From Ruskin, Thackeray and Others. 
Edited by his son and D. W. Forrest, D.D. 
With Biographical Introduction by Eliza- 
beth T. M’Claren. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. xi, 368. $4.00. 

Dr. John Brown is one of the best be- 
loved—if not the best beloved—of Scot- 
tish writers. His essays have a charm 
which every reader acknowledges; and 
the truth, simplicity and pathos of his im- 
mortal sketch of “Rab and His Friends” 
have raised that little booklet to a high 
place among the classics. There were in 
his nature two parallel streams—one of 
irresistible fun and playfulness, and a 
deeper, more overwhelming one of 
melancholy and self-depreciation. The 
letters to his friends show both of these 
characteristics. His delight in fun and 


nonsense naturally breaks out more ex- 
uberantly in his charming letters to the 
many children of whom he was so de- 
votedly fond; for Dr. Brown surpassed 


- even Lewis Carroll as a lover of children. 
His letters to the more mature among his 
friends show his deep affection, the pur- 
ity and nobility of his character, his love 
of nature and animals, and his fine, al- 
most fastidious taste in literature. 
Among his American friends were Mr. 
and Mrs. S. L. Clemens, whom he first 
met when they were in Edinburgh, in 
1873, and who vainly urged him to visit 
them in Hartford, and become acquaint- 
ed with a few of his many admirers in 
the United States. Lowell he also met 
in Edinburgh, in 1880; and for Lowell 
Dr. Brown several times expresses his 
great admiration. He preferred him to 
Longfellow, whom he describes as “a sort 
of male Mrs. Hemans.” Lowell he con- 
sidered “a great poet.” “I would much 
rather,” he wrote to Lady Minto, “be 
him (Lowell) than Tennyson or Brown- 
ing ; there is more of the light of common 
day, more naturalness in thought and 
word, and no want of depth or tender- 
ness, with humor of the stronger and rar- 
est flavor.” And somewhat later, in a 
letter to Principal Shairp, he said of 
Lowell: “He is out of sight the greatest 
poet our cousins have yet sent forth, both 
in reach of thought and feeling and 
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humor, and in general felicity of lan- 

guage and spontaneity.” About thirty 

letters from Ruskin, and twenty from 

Thackeray, are given in a section by 

themselves, following the letters of Dr. 

Brown. In spite of the three collabora- 

tors in the work of editing, very little 

has been done either in the text or foot- 
notes to connect the letters, or to make 
the allusions to people and events intel- 
ligible. 

& 

Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476- 
1250. By William Stubbs, D. 
Edited by Arthur Hassall. New York. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Arthur Hassall, who has already 
brought out three volumes from the pen 
of Bishop Stubbs since the death of that 
distinguished historian of the English 
Constitution, has now edited, under the 
title of Germany in the Early Middle 
Ages, a collection of lectures delivered 
many years ago from the chair of the 
Regius Professor of History at Oxford. 
Contrary to one’s natural expectations, 
the volume is narrative rather than con- 
stitutional, but there are to be found in 
its pages several of those remarkable 
characterizations of medieval personages 
in which Stubbs was an _ undoubted 
adept. The chapters are so arranged as 
to form a tolerably complete account of 
Germany from the great migrations to 
the death of Frederick II in 1250, and the 
style, less severe and impersonal than the 
stately diction of the constitutional his- 
tory, will make the book more acceptable 
to the general reader. A few pages are 
occasionally devoted to comparisons of 
Continental and English conditions, 
which will help to join that which 
should have never been put asunder by 
English insularity and German patriot- 
ism. There is also an occasional contrast- 
ing of the German and the Frenchman 
in the arts of war, peace and chivalry— 
quite to the discredit of the latter, as was 
to be expected from one who wrote in 
the seventies, when Teutonism had 
brought JEnglish scholarship completely 
under its sway—before the mighty Fustel 
de Coulanges had fairly unmasked his 
batteries. Tho the lectures thruout im- 
press one with the soundness and breadth 
of the learned historian’s studies, there is 
a certain ancientry in their doctrines and 
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temper. Nevertheless, in view of the 
slight character of the materials on me- 
dieval Germany available in English, the 
volume will find welcome in college cir- 
cles. At all events, those of us who 
learned our history under the Stubbsian 
generation will put it on our shelves be- 
side the “Constitutional History” and the 
masterly “Introductions to the Rolls Se- 


” 
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Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus. By Al- 
fred E. Garvie. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $2.25. 

Students of theology will remember an 
excellent volume on “The Theology of 
Ritschl” by the author of the present 
book, who is now principal of New Col- 
lege, London. For some years he has 
been contributing to the Expositor 
studies on the personality of Christ, and 
these have been revised and expanded to 
a book of over 500 pages. Principal 


Garvie is a scholar, of broad sympathies 
and patient industry, one who follows 
closely the works of German theologians. 
A good notion of a large number of the 


recent studies of German New Testa- 
ment criticism may be gained from his 
chapters, since he does not hesitate to 
include considerable quotations. Doc- 
trinally he holds usually to conservative 
views, defending the virgin birth, the 
reality of the miracles, an essential and 
not an economic Trinity, and the trust- 
worthiness of the Fourth Gospel, altho 
on the latter point he declares that “it 
must be conceded that the historical ma- 
terial has undergone a more thoro trans- 

‘formation by the doctrinal. intention.” 

He inclines to compromise opinions, 

holding to modern criticism and the older 

doctrine at the same time. Principal 

Garvie will have a wide hearing, but his 

work would have gained from greater 

ronciseness. 
os: 

The Church and Modern Life. 
ington Gladden. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

One begins to get at the heart of this 
interesting volume of Dr. Gladden in the 
fourth chapter, on “The Business of the 

Church,” which is declared to be the re- 

demption of society. “The social ques- 

tion,” he says, “is the one question which 

Christianity—genuine Christianity—nev- 


By Wash- 
Houghton, 
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er céases to ask. The first thing it wishes 
to know about your religious experience 
is how it affects your relations with you: 
fellowmen.” The coming .reformation 
which Dr. Gladden sees just ahead, is to 
be the renovation of society on Christian 
principles, which does not of necessity 
mean socialism, but which certainly does 
imply a struggle for justice, fair dealing 
and love, sufficient to inspire the enthu- 
siasm of brave spirits. The Church is 
urged to enter upon this contest with all 
its heart, and thus regain the waning in- 


_terest of many. To youth especially the 


appeal is made, and the object of the vol- 
ume is to promote a revival of religion 
among more nobly disposed young people 
by directing the Church to a work which 
will command their enthusiasm. Dr. 
Gladden is no pessimist, altho he is a se- 
vere critic of conditions which prevail 
widely in organized Christianity. His 
book will promote better understanding 
between social workers and religious 
leaders, and if its counsels can be fol- 
lowed by those who shape the policy of 
churches, better days will speedily dawn. 
Dr. Gladden writes clearly and forcibly, 
and in a manner to win conviction among 
those who need a change of heart on 
these topics. The book is a good one to 
put into the hands of those who are in- 
clined to be discouraged over the out- 
look for the Church. 


& 


The Elizabethan Religious Settlement. A 
Study of Contemporary Documents. By 
Henry Norbert Birt. Pp. xvi, 595. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

The author of this volume makes no 
effort to write for the general public. 
His work is a lengthy,careful and labori- 
ous inquiry into the great changes of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which estab- 
lished the Church of England in the -po- 
sition which it now holds. The most im- 
portant step in these changes was the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1559 
by Elizabeth’s first Parliament, and the 
whole volume is largely a working out of 
the consequences of this act and the at- 
titude of the bishops toward it. This 
act, in the opinion, of Mr. Birt, has ren- 
dered the Established Church hidebound 
—an establishment created by law, main- 
tained by law, and that “must perforce 
abide by the law, so long at least as it con- 
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tinues to be, as its legal title proclaims, 
the ‘Church of England as by Law Es- 
tablished.’” Mr. Birt finds many proofs 
to sustain his contention that the reform- 
ation of the Church effected by Elizabeth 
was not popular; that the people of Eng- 
land were still in the main faithful to the 
old religion. It is perhaps natural that 
Mr. Birt, as a priest of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, should lean to this opinion ; 
but in fairness of presentation, and in 
the careful support of all statements by 
authorities, Mr. Birt’s work conforms to 
the most exacting canons of modern his- 
torical criticism. In historical work his 
leader and guide is the Abbé Gasquet, 
and, like Gasquet, Mr. Birt is a living 
proof that the Roman Catholic Church 
can produce historians who care only to 
present the truth, whether it makes for 
or against previous traditions. Mr. 


Birt’s volume should be read side by side 
with Froude’s work on the same period. 
While Mr. Birt is far more accurate than 
his brilliant predecessor in the field, it 
takes the two widely differing historians 
to keep the balance even between the old 


and the new faith during this momentous 
period of England’s national life. 
& 

From Libau to Tsushima. By Eugene S. 
Politovsky. New York: Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

To his wife at home Politovsky sent 
his diary of Rodjestvensky’s voyage, that 
ill-fated enterprise, and these are the 
facts in black and white. The unreadi- 
ness at the start; the nervous dread of 
the Japanese out of every nightfall and 
every fog bank; the shooting up of the 
Dogger Bank fishers, with a Russian 
cruiser to boot; the quarrels of the offi- 
cers; the breakages of engines; the 
mending of rudders in rolling seas; the 
lollings about in the Indian Ocean; the 
senseless overloading with coal—all this 
while a deadly fear of Japanese attacks 
and an unwavering premonition of de- 
feat clutched at their hearts! What 
could Rodjestvensky—what could any 
man—do with such a fleet? Somehow 
the boats were patched together and 
somehow the straggling line managed to 
get to Tsushima and fts doom. That at 
least was something, and Politovsky, the 
young naval constructor, was as respon- 
sible as anybody for that achievement. 
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It is but another most spectacular show- 
ing up of Russian incompetencies in that 
fateful war, yet a record, too, of tireless 
work by a faithful few, none the less dra- 
matic because the author went to his 
anticipated death when the flagship 
“Suveroff,” with most of the fleet, per- 
ished of incompetency at Tsushima. The 
story ends at Shanghai. From that port 
the climax has been told by Semenoff in 
his account of the battle itself. Poli- 
tovsky gives us the preparation of what 
Semenoff recounts. 


s&s 
International Commercial Policies, with 
Special Reference to the United States. 
By George Mygatt Fisk. Pp. xvi, 288. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

After a brief explanatory and histori- 
cal introduction, Professor Fisk traces 
the development of what he calls modern 
commercial politics, or State interven- 
tion for the regulation of commerce. 
One chapter is devoted to the mercantile 
system, one to free trade, and one to 
protection. Then follow six chapters 
dealing with the administration of the 
customs service, some of which are fa- 
miliar, some unfamiliar, to the man of 
average information on public affairs. 
Two chapters deal with commercial 
treaties, three with trade-promoting in- 
stitutions, and one each with commercial 
statistics, navigation politics, and pub- 
lic navigation - promoting _institu- 
tions. Each chapter is followed by 
a good working bibliography and a list 
of questions, some of which are intended 
to stimulate independent’ thinking, oth- 
ers to encourage research work. These 
questions are not the least valuable part 
of the book, especially to students. On 
the whole, the book is a worthy addition 
to the “Citizen’s Library,” and will prove 
stimulating to college students taking 

courses in commerce or economics. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....-Dr. Stanley Davis’s little volume on 
Consumption, now in its second edition, gives 
in plain language what the public ought to 
know about the disease and how to cure it 
without the use of medicine. (Treat & Co., 
$1.00.) 

....lhe Debate of the Body and Soul, a 
fourteenth century poem modernized by the 
late Professor Child, of Harvard, will be pub- 
lished soon in limited edition by R. E. Lee & 
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Co., Boston. The same firm will also bring out 
in artistic form William Austin’s Peter Rugg: 
The Missing Man, one of the earliest and best 
of American short stories. 


....The latest volume of McClure’s “Coun- 
try Home Library” is The Vegetable Garden, 
by Ida D. Bennett ($1.50), which includes di- 
rections for the cooking of vegetables as well 
as for raising them. 


..Every time we see a Baedeker Guide 
Book we wonder why we cannot print as good 
maps in this country. The new edition of the 
London volume increases our admiration, for it 
is the most difficult city in the world to find 
one’s way about. (Scribner, $1.80.) 


....The story of the Boxer movement is 
told again by informal letters in The 
Beloved Physician of Tsang Chou, an 
account of the life work of Dr. Ar- 
thur D. Peill, edited by his father, Rev. J. 
Peill. (London: Headley Brothers.) Very 
narrow indeed was the escape of Dr. Peill, his 
wife and baby from Tsang Chou to the coast. 
When it had become evident that it was no 
longer safe to remain at their station, they 
were got away by the help of a friendly gen- 
eral and magistrate, and passing thru troops of 
Boxers who were merely awaiting the arrival 
of an expected leader to attack them, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the English warships sta- 
tioned off the Taku forts. 


..Dr. Hugo Radau in Bel, the Christ of 


Ancient Times (Open Court Publishing Co.), 
expounds the doctrine that Christian theology 
has its anticipation in the Babylonian religion, 
which was essentially monotheistic and trini- 


tarian. He seeks and easily finds identifica- 
tions of various gods as forms of a primeval 
principal God. The study is subjectively im- 
aginative and the results must be guardedly 
accepted. To say that the Babylonian Bel Enlil 
and the principal Assyrian god Asshur were 
the same god is hardly scientific; to assert that 
Asshur comes from the Assyrian Anshar 
goes beyond any proof we have; while to cor- 
relate such an asserted trinity as Enlil, Ninib 
and Ninlil with the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit is both baseless and offensive. The 
extreme to which Dr. Radau goes is seen in 
his relation of the thunderstorms at the Baby- 
lonian spring New Year festival of Ningirshu 
with the earthquake after the resurrection of 
our Lord (p. 53)—so “a change of names takes 
place—but only of names! Marduk becomes 
Christ!” In the language of the street, this is 
the limit. 
Js 


Pebbles 


Wuat becomes of the brunets when they 
die? Angels are always pictured as perfect 
blondes.—Atchison Globe. 


BarBER—What is the greatest patent ever 
invented ? 

Customer—Greatest patent? 

Barber—Yes, sir. 

Customer—Give it up 

Barber—Purgatory.— The Catholic World. 
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A SUGGESTED REVISION. 


“RicHLty Endowed, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of the élite, and: on: the face 
of this company, to join together this man and 
this woman in Holy Patrimony, which is com 
mended of Saint Bradstreet to be enviable 
among all men, and, therefore, not to be en- 
tered into rashly or unsecuredly, but discreetly, 
carefully, and in the fear of bankruptcy, For 
the sake of this town and country estate these 
two persons present come now to be joined. 
If any man can show just cause why these in- 
terests may not be lawfully merged, let him 
now speak, or else hereafter forever accept 
their invitations.”—Puck. 


THE GIRL WHO WROTE BY SOUND: 


I s«DVERTISED for a shorthand girl 
To write from my dictation, 

Aut from the answers, picked a pearl 

(Judged by her application). 

On either Smith or Remington 
No other girl was “in it.” 

In shorthand she had often done 
Two hundred words a minute. 


She also wrote she was young and smart, 
And acquainted with business ways; 

Six dollars a week she'd accept for a start, 
If I’d promise an early raise. 

{ hired this paragon “off the bat,” 
She went to work today: 

A pert young Miss in a picture hat, 
And a very engaging way. 


She had Pompadour hair and a Marcel wave, 
Tan pumps with a Cuban heel; 

Her fingers were freighted with gems that 

gave 

Sparkles almost like real. 

I started her off on a letter to Brown. 
I found she was slow, so I waited 

For her to catch up. At last ’twas all down, 
And this is what I dictated: 


In re your wire of this date 
To buy Amalgamated, 

We counseled you before to wait 
Till we'd investigated. 

When Copper shrinks a point or two, 
We'll fill the order duly. 

If this does not seem wise to you, 
Advise, Yours very truly. 


This done she faded from the room 
Into her private lair, 

Leaving an odor of perfume 
Upon the desert air. 

An hour past by ere she returned, 
Brown's letter written out. 

And here it is. I never learned 
What it was all about: 


Henry, you are out of date, 
Too bad and amble-gaited, 
We can’t sell you at forty-eight 
Till we’ve investigated. 
When the copper drinks a pint or two 
We'll fall toward her, Dooley. 
If this design seems worse to you, 
Devise, Yours very truly. 
“fa Hickox, in the Saturday Evening 
ost 
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Whether the People Rule 





Is this a free government? Do the 
people rule. What are the facts in the 
case? 

Mr. Bryan in his address accepting the 
Democratic nomination rung the changes 
on the demand that the people may rule, 
and not the corporations or an aristoc- 
racy of wealth. It ought to be enough to 
say that his cry was rhetorical and not 
expressive of the actual fact. 

The people do not rule in Russia ; they 
are not allowed to rule. They do not 
have the ballot. The people do not rule 
in Virginia. A Virginia Congressman 
says that in Virginia 60 per cent. of the 
white voters and go per cent, of the negro 
voters are disfranchised. But in any 
place where the people can vote they rule, 
or can rule if they want to. If they neg- 
lect to vote they still rule, for silence 
gives consent. This is theoretically true, 
and it is practically true. 

Of course, intelligent men, and shrewd 
men intelligent for their own interests, 
are apt to guide the voters at first. The 
voters may prefer what the rich and 
shrewd men want. The workmen want 
high tariff just as much as the manufac- 
turing corporations do, Or they are for 


a while misled, but even so they rule, for 
they give their consent and votes. When 
other leaders tell them they have been 
misled they make laws to suit themselves 
and their own interests. They have done 
it over and over again in this country, 
and will do it again. 

When the people wish a man for Pres- 
ident they choose him; they rule. So 
when Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt 
were elected it was an example of the peo- 
ple ruling. When free silver was rejected 
it was because the wisdom of the people 
so ruled, and even Mr. Bryan’gives up 
the fight for it. 

We have a case of the people ruling in 
this State. One would imagine from the 
talk of certain journals that the people 
have no choice as to the election of their 
rulers, and that just now in New York 
three or four “leaders” have the say who 
shall be nominated as Governor, but that 
these three or four don’t dare to say their 
say until they have got the word from 
President Roosevelt. The people, so we 
have been told, are voteless and voiceless 
except as three or four leaders direct 
their voice and vote ; and they, mute lead- 
ers of the mute, have had to wait the con- 
trolling word from Oyster Bay. 

All this is bosh. The leaders are led, 
led by the people, or pushed by them. 
In this case these leaders don’t like Gov- 
ernor Hughes. They don’t understand 
his way. They can’t deal with him; he 
makes no deals. His rule is simply that 
of straightforward honesty and obedience 
to the laws. He has beaten the tricky 
politicians again and again, and done it 
by appealing to the people. The people 
believe in him, and the people rule. He 
tells them that the Constitution and the 
laws—since the Legislature was driven 
to enact them—forbid gambling at race- 
courses, and he believes in the law and 
its enforcement. So do the people of this 
State, and they have decided to re-elect 
him that he may finish his work. 

In the same journal we have seen Mr. 
Bryan laughed at for saying that the peo- 
ple do not rule, and then the declaration 
made that Mr. Woodruff, or, finally, Mr. 
Roosevelt, rules the Republican party, 
which must do exactly as they say, with 
no voice or rule. Of course all that is 
political talk. Set it down that in a land 
where there is a universal ballot the peo- 
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ple do rule: They rule wisely or badly, 
and they have leaders and advisers whom 
they trust and follow more or less. They 
rule by their intelligent vote, or their in- 
telligent or non-intelligent silence. They 
declare what they will, and they get it, 
or at least they give their consent, and 
that, too, is rule. 
as 


Emotional Insanity 


“ANGER is a short madness” is a 
saying too old to be traced to its origin- 
ator, but it is only of late that its useful- 
ness as a means of legal defense has beén 
appreciated. The profession of expert 
alienist has now become a lucrative 
branch of applied psychiatry. Lawyers 
who have a reputation for skill in using 
this legal weapon are much sought by 
those who are able to afford their serv- 
ices. In the modern American murder 
trial each of the opposing parties, the 
State and the defense, hires as many and 
as eminent experts as it can and the jury 
presumably arrives at its verdict by the 
arithmetical process of cross cancellation. 
This is practically a reversion to the 
medieval form of trial when a case was 
decided by the number and quality of the 
persons the contestants could get to come 
to the court and swear in their behalf. 
Whether these compurgators knew any- 
thing personally about the crime or not 
did not matter. 

At the present moment the attention of 
the public, even of those who would pre- 
fer not to think of such things, is being 
drawn to the preparations for the trial of 
Captain Hains, who, with the aid of his 
brother, T. Jenkins Hains, the author of 
popular sea-stories, shot William E. An- 
nis at the Bayside Yacht Club, supposed- 
ly from motives of jealousy. The legal 
battle will not be as hard fought and long 
continued as the Thaw trial because the 
defendant is not a multimillionaire, but it 
will be along similar lines. The two law- 
yers selected for the defence have become 
prominent thru their connection with 
four or more trials where the plea of 
emotional insanity has secured an acquit- 
tal, and the District-Attorney has applied 
for $10,000 to procure the alienists neces- 
sary to the State. 

The most interesting feature of the 
case is the report that the theory of recip- 
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rocal or contagious insanity will be intro- 
duced to clear the two brothers, that is, 
that one of them having been worked up 
by brooding over his troubles to such a 
pitch of excitement as to be irresponsible 
induced in his brother a similar unbal- 
anced mental condition. This, tho some- 
what novel, is a logical extension of the 
method that has become a prominent part 
of American jurisprudence, and it may 
have a wide application. It will be inval- 
uable in all cases of conspiracy and mob 
violence. There is an extensive literature 


‘on contagious delusions and the madness 


of crowds to be drawn upon. The 
French, who for some reason or other 
have written most about it, call it /a folie 
des foules, a phrase that sounds better 
than our own. The theory is that the 
mentality of any crowd, a mob or an 
audience, is below the average of the per- 
sons composing it while its emotionality 
is greater. It would be easy to prove that 
a member of a street mob was not in a 
condition to “understand the nature of his 
act and that it was wrong.’ 

For that matter it would be difficult to 
convict any one if this specification were 
to be literally insisted upon. It could be 
plausibly arguedof almost every murderer 
that he did not understand the nature of 
his act before the crime was committed. 
It is only afterwards that he fully under- 
stands it, when he sees its consequences, 
the irreparability of it, the grief it causes 
to the relatives of his victim and the 
horror and aversion that it excites in the 
minds of his friends. As for the second 
clause, what murderer does not regard 
himself at the moment as _ justified 
in his act? The criminal of pas- 
sion thinks he does know _ the 
difference between right and wrong, 
and he believes he is right and his victim 
is wrong. A man who did not so re- 
gard his act would have in that fact the 
best evidence for his insanity. No doubt 
Captain Hains and Harry Thaw thought 
they were acting from the best of mo- 
tives, defending the honor of their wives, 
maintaining the sanctity of the home, etc. 
It is characteristic of those who boast of 
their chivalry to take the most degrading 
view of women, regarding a wife as per- 
sonal property to be protected from 
burglars. 

There are three reasons for the punish- 
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ment of a criminal, if we do not count the 
old ideaof revenge, that is, the satisfaction 
of personal spite or abstract justice by in- 
flicting an equivalent injury on the in- 
jurer. This idea still influences our 
juries, and traces of it can be detected in 
our codes, but it has been repudiated by 
the moral sense of the age. The remain- 
ing reasons are, first, the future protec- 
tion of society from similar acts of 
the same individual; second, the future 
protection of society from similar acts by 
other individuals, and, third, the reform 
of the criminal. In regard to the first it 
must be considered that a murderer is 
not usually a congenital or chronic crim- 
inal. He is in many cases quite an ordi- 
nary man who has been placed under a 
peculiar stress of circumstances, and he 
is not, like the forger and the thief, apt 
to repeat the offense. It is only the men 
of unstable mentality, liable to be carried 
away by passion at any time, who are to 
be feared in the future. That is to say, 
the plea of emotional insanity, if it saves 
a murderer from the gallows, should 
logically lead to his permanent incarcera- 
tion. For the second, the deterrent ef- 
fect, it is essential that the punishment 
should be prompt, sure and exemplary. 
In these respects our criminal law fails, 
and that is why murder is increasingly 
common in this country. The third rea- 
son for punishment by society, the re- 
form of the criminal, is too wide for dis- 
cussion here. We will only say that we 
have never known a criminal to be re- 


‘formed by hanging him. 


We would not wish anyone to conclude 
that law in America as it is practised does 
not act as a deterrent to crime and there- 
fore might as well be abolished. A trial 
for murder really causes a man, no mat- 
ter how rich he may be, a great deal of 
annoyance, inconvenience and expense. 
Altho Thaw is not confined in the asylum 
for the criminal insane to which he was 
sentenced, he is still in jail, except for an 
occasional fishing trip, and what is worse 
he is bankrupt. Many a rich man if the 
law puts to him the alternative “your 
money or your life,” would answer “Take 
my life; what is life without money?” 
Besides these things get into the papers. 
Trial by journalism is more feared than 
trial by jury. A man who might give 
way to a passion of love or hate if he 
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knew he would be quietly hanged on the 
morrow, would shrink appalled at the 
thought of the yellow pillory. Thaw had 
to pay a fee of $80,000 to a single lawyer 
and it is not everybody who can afford to 
murder at that rate. Even if rich men 
have an advantage, we must remember 
that more crimes are committed by poor 
men than by rich men, for the same rea- 
son, that which any farmer boy will be 
happy to explain, that white sheep bear 
more wool than black ones. Besides we 
are adding to our legal system a feature 
characteristic of China and other Orient- 
al countries, that is imposing a fine on the 
community in which a crime is committed. 
Criminal procedure at this rate will be- 
come so expensive that only very rich 
places like New York City can afford to 
allow murders to happen, and even they 
will have to be economical of them. 


& 
Pronouncements of the Lambeth 
Encyclical 
THERE are over three hundred An- 
glican bishops, and a majority of 
them met in the Lambeth Palace 
within closed doors for several weeks. 
They came from all over the world, and 
they had long and frank discussions. 
They have concluded with an encyclical 
letter to their clergy and members and 
have put its points into seventy-eight 
resolutions, the whole covering eight long 
and close columns of the London Times. 
We do not need to summarize them, but 
only to call attention to the matters par- 
ticularly discussed. That they hold the 
faith, that they believe in service, that 
they seek a trained clergy, that they ap- 
prove religious education of the young 
and foreign mission takes space but might 
be taken for granted. So say we all of 
us. 
The political institutions and laws in 
America and Australia differ from those 
in England, and we doubt not that is the 
reason why the Conference did not con- 
demn the “godless public school.” It 
particularly explains language on mar- 
riage and divorce weaker than the British 
Church would have uttered, and it ex- 
plains the failure to give any utterance 
at all on marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. There is a sort of regret exprest 
in the Encyclical Letter that this subject 
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is excluded from the resolutions adopted, 
but it is explained that laws and ecclesias- 
tical regulations differ in different cen- 
ters, and this has to be left to the separate 
national communions. This is right and 
wise, for the more that can be left free in 
discipline the better. 

On the divorce question the Conference 
has spoken, but by way of compromise, 
and for the same reason. Of course, it 
condemns divorce as a very great evil, 
and it would limit it to the case of adul- 
tery. But there came up two further 
questions, one whether the innocent party 
can marry again, and the other whether 
if he or she marries again such person 
can be admitted to Holy Communion. 
The Church also has to deal with the 
cases in which for the reason of desertion 
—which Paul allows—or for any other 
the law grants divorces. Are such 
divorces valid in the Church? The Con- 
ference say$ that only divorces for one 
cause are right; and yet it is not quite 
clear how it would deal with those who 
have contracted legal divorces and marry 
again. Indeed, whatever it has said has 
no value, for the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 87 to 84. In part it reads: 

“Recognizing the fact that there has always 
been a difference of opinion in the Church on 
the question whether our Lord meant to for- 
bid marriage to the innocent party in a di- 
vorce for adultery, the Conference recom- 
mends that the clergy should not be instructed 
to refuse the sacraments or other privileges of 
the Church to those who, under civil sanction, 
are thus married.” 

But while they can be given the 
sacraments, the most sacred of all ordi- 
nances, they are in a very minor matter 
discriminated against, for it is said that 
if the innocent party desires to marry 
again “it is undesirable that such a con- 
tract should receive the blessing of the 
Church.” That seems fatuous enough. 
They can have the communion; they are 
to be recognized as good, sound commun- 
icants, but they must go to a dissenting 
clergyman or to the civil authority to be 
married. The trouble is that a large 
number of the bishops hold to the doc- 
trine that once married under no circum- 
stances and for no offense can either 
party be so unmarried as to contract a 
new marriage. We hold that doctrine to 


be unscriptural, and, what is more, un-. 
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reasonable and unjust, a doctrine that e1- 
courages immorality. 

We are pleased to see that the Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution against “the 
organization of different races living side 
by side into separate or independent 
Churches, on the basis of race or color.” 
It provided for the revision of the Prayer 
Book, and allowed the omission of thie 
Athanasian Creed. It could do no less, 
for the American Church omits it. Bread 
and wine are the only elements allowed 
in Holy Communion, and ‘yet in case of 


‘absolute necessity something else may be 


permitted. The bishops had in view such 
cases as those in which missionaries quite 
unable to get the juice of the grape have 
made use of cocoanut milk or even Bass’s 
pale ale. The conference said nothing 
about alcoholic drinks, but condemned 
opium in China and the gaining of rev- 
enue thereby. Particularly we are 
pleased that the bishops approved the 
plan from New Zealand for a coming to- 
gether of the Anglicans and the Presby- 
terians. But it is on the basis of “conse- 
crations to the episcopate on lines sug- 
gested by such precedents as those of 
1610”; and yet, during the period of 
transition they “would respect the con- 
victions of those who had not received 
episcopal orders.” Apart from this there 
is no _ recognition of non-Episcopal 
Churches, and no good word for the 
Roman Church, but kindly expressions 
for the Eastern Churches and the Mora- 
vian Church, and the Jansenists of Hol- 
land. 

It has been a useful, educative meet- 
ing, and has somewhat moved toward 
freedom. It has done all that could have 
been expected of such a conference. 


a 
The Turkish Revolution 


and sig- 


Amonc the many interestin 
nificant facts in regard to the Young 
Tutkey revolution, few are more worthy 
of note than this, that it has taken place 
in a section where there are few, if any, 


Turks. The five provinces extending 
from Adrianople to the Adriatic, of 
which three — Salonica, Monastir and 
Kossovo—make up what is known as 
Macedonia, while two—Scutari and Ja- 
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nina—constitute Albania, have a total 
population of about 3,000,000. Of these 
about 1,000,000 are Moslems, and the re- 
mainder Christians. The Moslems, how- 
ever, are not Ottomans, but Albanians 
(370,000), Bulgarians and Servians 
(350,000), while the remaining 100,000 
include officials, soldiers and a small per- 
centage of Ottomans. The 2,000,000 
Christians are divided approximately as 
follows: Bulgarians and Servians, 1,- 
200,000 ; Wallachians, 180,000 ; Albanians, 
300,000 (100,000 Greek and 200,000 Ro- 
man Catholic) ; Greeks, 200,000. The 
remaining 120,000 include 50,000 Jews, 
50,000 gypsies, 20,000 Armenians, Euro- 
peans, etc. These figures are estimates 
only, as there is no reliable census. Of 
these different classes, no two are in har- 
mony, but each hates the other with an 
intense hatred, which goes far to account 
for the anarchy that has characterized 
the entire section, and which has in- 
creased so steadily that a little time since 
it seemed inevitable that the European 
powers would be compelled to take mat- 
ters into their own hands and compel not 


only the warring factions, but the Sultan, 
and even Germany and Austria, to per- 


mit peace. It has been increasingly evi- 
dent for some time that the Austrian de- 
sire for railroad connection with Salon- 
ica, and German dreams of commercial, 
if not political, prestige, were not less po- 
tent than Turkish misrule and local feuds 
in keeping up the condition thruout the 
peninsula. 

Into the very center of this maelstrom 
the Young Turkey leaders leaped with an 
audacity that fairly took away the breath 
of the diplomats, and so far have scored 
a victory which would have been consid- 
ered impossible. What influenced them? 
They have kept their counsels well, but 
certain facts are so evident that they may 
well be assumed to have had a prominent 
place. First stands the peculiar condition 
of anarchy and disintegration, offering a 
superb opportunity for a daring coup. 
Second comes the peculiar type of the 
Moslem population, which is not Turkish 
but Albanian and Slav, and which has al- 
ways been restive under Ottoman rule. 
Ever since the days of the famous Ali 
Pasha of Janina, the Albanian Moslems 
have been semi - independent and easily 
open to influence against the hidebound 


gor 


Tartar element that has been dominant in 
Constantinople. A significant illustration 
is found in ‘the story of the Moslem 
women who threw off their veils and ap- 
peared with open face in the streets of 
Monastir. There is not a Turkish com- 
munity in Asia where that would have 
been possible, and more than almost any- 
thing else it marks the belief that Islam 
is not inconsistent with modernism. A 
third fact is the reappearance of England 
on the stage of Eastern politics. Since 
the days of the Treaty of Berlin England 
has kept aloof from Turkish affairs. 
There have been occasional ambassadors 
at Constantinople who have exerted con- 
siderable influence, but the hegemony has 
rested now with Russia, now with 
France, and more recently with Germany. 
Of late Turks have come to look upon 
the Kaiser’s movements with dread, as 
they have realized how his grip upon the 
Empire was tightening. Bulgaria and 
Servia, too, have shared the anxiety of 
the Turks. Just now England steps to 
the front with a note for the settling of 
the Macedonian problem, and forthwith 
the new British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople is greeted with an acclaim such 
as has met no other foreign representa- 
tive. That she will be in general sym- 
pathy with Young Turkey ambitions, at 
least so far as set forth, is generally un- 
derstood ; and what better way to ensure 
her support than to appear, in the very 
center of disturbance, as the one force 
that can bring order out of chaos, and 
without necessitating the presence of for- 
eign troops! Is this also at the basis of 
Abdul Hamid’s so sudden acceptance of 
the new régime? He has little reason to 
love England, but less to love Germany. 
Almost any change that will loosen the 
hold of the German octopus would -be 
welcomed. What will be the outcome no 
one can tell. No student of the Eastern 
question ever prophesies. One thing is 
certain. The old power of the Tartar 
Turk in Europe is broken, and can never 
be what it has been. Will Asian Islam 
accept the leadership of European Islam, 
and the opprest villages of Asia Minor 
find relief thru a new conception of their 
faith? 
Whether the time for this has come, ‘or 
whether Islam is but bending’ to--the 
storm, is not yet evident. It is true, how- 
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ever, that there is a new spirit abroad in 
the Empire. The Young Turkey leaders 
have shown great shrewdness and skill 
in launching their enterprise. They could 
have chosen no better place, no better 
time. Whether they will be able to con- 
tinue remains to be seen. 


a 
The Case of Colonel Stewart 


THE controversy over Col. William F. 
Stewart is one of those in which either 
side, well exploited, easily conjures pop- 
ular feeling; but, when set against each 
other, one so well offsets the other that 
venders of excitement keep the two sides 
as far apart as possible, and with which- 
ever side one is conversant, to him it ap- 
pears unimpeachable. Besides, Colonel 
Stewart’s wife is a granddaughter of the 
great William Pinkney, first cousin of the 
late Senator Whyte, which draws out, 
on his behalf, the brilliant forensic abil- 
ity of Senatot Rayner, assuring the most 
graphic presentation possible. President 
Roosevelt stands pat, as the responsible 
authority on the other side, and the irre- 
sistible wave strikes the immovable rock. 

If Senator Rayner follows his an- 
nounced determination he will do all in 
his power to persuade the Congress to 
demand of the President a court of in- 
quiry, as soon as the Brownsville matter 
is off the boards, at the opening of the 
next session. If the President holds to 
his present position—at least, as it is 
commonly understood—he will not 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the course 
he has been following, no matter what 
Congress may ask. 

Colonel Stewart is a colonel of the 
Coast Artillery. He is not a graduate of 
West Point—in which, perhaps, lies the 
secret of some of the antagonism to him. 
He was born in Rhode Island fifty-nine 
years ago last June, and, as he entered the 
army as a commissioned officer when he 
was seventeen, he has served as an officer 
for over forty-two years. He has been 
recommended for a medal of honor and 
promoted for gallantry on the field of 
battle. He has been exceptionally strict 
in enforcing military regulations to a 
point which has made him enemies ; they 
say he is a crank on the subject. He is 
second in rank of all the colonels of Coast 
and Field Artillery on the active list. 
Colonel Greenough, the ranking artillery 
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colonel, retires December, 1908, when 
Stewart becomes ranking colonel. He 
cannot be compulsorily retired by the 
President till June, 1911. At present, by 
order of the War Department, indorsed 
by the President, he is stationed, without 
command, at Fort Grant, Arizona,, an 
abandoned military post. It consists of 
a group of deserted buildings in charg: 
of a caretaker. His companions are the 
caretaker, teamster and coachman. The 
nearest railway station is twenty-five 
miles away- The nearest surgeon is at a 
cayalry post, seventy-five miles distant. 


. At his request he was transferred, a short 


time ago, to St. Francis Barracks, St. 
Augustine, Fla., but it was found impos- 
sible, on acount of State complications, to 
keep him there, and he was at once or- 
dered back to Fort Grant. He complained 
of the condition of his quarters and asked 
for transfer to Washington, D. C., but 
the quarters were nominally restored and 
Colonel Stewart was officially informed 
that it was the disposition of the authori- 
ties over him to keep him there till he 
could be compulsorily retired, unless in 
the meantime he asked for voluntary re- 
tirement. He asked for a part of the 
leave of absence which was due him, but 
it was refused. 

Colonel Stewart, and his friends for 
him, have claimed that this treatment 
could not have been given unless charges 
had been made against him, and with all 
the vigor of Rayner—than which none 
could be more graphic—they have de- 
clared that he is being punished without 
a trial and have demanded that he have 
a court of inquiry, to face his accusers 
and refute the charges. Senator Rayner 
even goes so far as to compare Stewart’s 
case with that of Dreyfus—with this in 
the favor of the Frenchman, that he did 
have a nominal trial, and did know what 
the charges were against him. Colonel 
Stewart has never been made acquainted 
with any charges. The fact is, there are 
practically none to make known. Senator 
Rayner forced from the Administration a 
list of statements which were the nom- 
inal basis for the present situation. Com- 
menting upon them the Senator said: 
“Even if they were true—and I am in- 
formed that they are not true, and that 
the untruth could be sustained if this 
officer were afforded an opportunity— 
the charges are frivolous and petty, not 
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in the slightest degree affecting Colonel 
Stewart’s character as a man, his honor 
as a citizen, or his courage as a soldier.” 

The position which the President takes 
is plausible—if it is based upon informa- 
tion which is really reliable, unpreju- 
diced and free from animus. He asserts 
that he formed his opinion and set his 
course on the strength of the following 
report from General Murray and state- 
ments of others: 

“There can be but one conclusion from the 
testimony of his division and department com- 
manders, his corps commander, his second in 
command, his own staff officers and all others 
who have been called upon: Colonel Stewart 
is unfit for command. Instead of performing a 
useful function, he 1s a hindrance to the per- 
formance of public business, and little short 
of a scourge to those who are unfortunate 
enough to be under his control. 

“The recommendation of General Grant as 
concurred in by the commanding general, De- 
partment of the Gulf, and myself as Chief of 
Artillery, appears to be the only practicable 
solution. It is therefore again recommended 
that to Colonel Stewart there be ‘offered the 
alternative of relief from command or retire- 
ment upon his own application.’ ” 

The President says that General Duval 
added the statement,to him,that the Chief 
of Artillery understated rather than ex- 
aggerated the case, but recommended 
that the option of honorable retirement 
be offered to Colonel Stewart for the rea- 
son that, while a court-martial would un- 
doubtedly award some punishment, it 
would fall short of what was really need- 
ed, the separation of Colonel Stewart 
from active service. 

It is not perhaps entirely unworthy of 
notice that General Duval and General 
Murray were both junior officers under 
Colonel Stewart and had been promoted 
over him; and that General Wade, the 
commanding general, altho he finallv con- 
curred in the report, stated, publicly, that 
he did not consider the imputations 
against Colonel Stewart sufficiently seri- 
ous to demand such drastic measures. 
The fact that Colonel Stewart alone is 
not a West Point man will be suggestive 
to some ; and even those who accuse him 
admit that any punishment awarded by 
a court-martial would be slight, while 
others—apparently supported by his long 
and honorable record—claim that even 
the petty charges could be absolutely dis- 
proved. 

There is no doubt that the President's 
convictions are honestlv held, any more 
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than there is that they are in accordance 
with the wishes of some with whom he 
consulted. But there are many who feel 
that an officer of forty years’ honorable 
record, in active command of a post, who 
without a word of warning receives no- 
tice from one who a few years before was 
a subordinate, that he can either retire at 
once or go into immediate exile for the 
rest of his official life, has the right to an 
explanation. On receiving this notice and 
realizing the powers against him, Colonel 
Stewart attempted to compromise. 
Conditions were such that he was abso- 
lutely sure of becoming a general, in the 
natural course, before his retirement for 
age. Accepting the effort to get him out 
of the service, but looking upon the pro- 
motion as his eventual right, he replied 
that he would retire if made a general at 
once. This puts the matter in a little dif- 
ferent light from the general report, but 
it is believed to be correct, and suggests 
the wonder why, if the only desire was to 
have Colonel Stewart out of active ser- 
vice, and not to prevent his attaining the 
rank they have attained, he might not 
have been granted his natural right and 
quietly retired. A number of the men 
who advised his exile helped to consider 
his compromise and declared he was not 
fit to be a general. Possibly they were 
correct, but it is rather to be regretted 
that, if the steps taken were wholly justi- 
fiable, the justice cannot be made appar- 
ent by confronting the accused with his 
accusers, according to all civilized law. 


2 
Wireless 


Last week occurred an event unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. A 
man in Paris was talking and another 
man 310 miles away heard what he said. 
If there had been a wire stretched be- 
tween them we should have—no, not un- 
derstood it better, but should have been 
less surprised. But they were connected 
only by that which connects all things in 
the universe, the ether, and it was by 
means of this that they conversed. The 
man in Paris spoke into a receiver joined 
with some wires strung up the Eiffel 
Tower. The other man was just as far 
away from him as he could get to the 
westward, at the jumping place of 
France, the cape of Raz de Sein, near 
Brest. How the miracle was accom- 
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plished is explained, in so far as it can be 
explained, in this issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, by one of the men who accom- 
plished it. 

Nowadays inventors do not rest on 
their laurels. Simultaneously with the 
announcement of this triumph, the 
French naval officers who have achieved 
it, express their intention of doubling the 
distance within a few months. The new 
Metropolitan Tower in New York, the 
tallest building in America, is being fitted 
up with apparatus for conversation with 
its only superior in the world, the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. But our minds have 
been so rapidly expanded in recent years 
by a succession of marvels of increasing 
magnitude that nobody questions 
“whether,” and all that is asked is 
“when?” Yet this is a much more won- 
derful thing than the catching of the dots 
and dashes of artificial lightning flashes 
by a coherer across the ocean. The 
fluctuations produced in the electric cur- 
rent by the human voice, in the trans- 
mitter of an ordinary telephone are so 
minute as to be unmeasurable. Still wire- 


less telephony is not much behind wire- 
less telegraphy, and may overtake it. 


Both have introduced an unknown 
factor of incalculable value into the prob- 
lems of warfare and diplomacy. The op- 
erations of the French fleet at the port of 
Casablanca, during the late unpleasant- 
ness in Morocco, were directed day by 
day from the Eiffel Tower in Paris. The 
British battleship “Indomitable,” on 
clearing the Straits of Belle Isle, north of 
Newfoundland, reported directly to the 
Admiralty headquarters in Whitehall, 
London, a distance, as the ether wave 
flies, of 1,600 miles. Now a circle with 
a radius of 1,600 miles from London cov- 
ers a large and important part of the 
earth’s surface. Any part of England’s 
fleet in seas within this limit is under the 
personal command of Sir John Fisher as 
he sits in what Mr. Stead has dubbed 
“the Conning Tower of the Empire.” 
What difference will it make then if all 
the cables to the “tight little island” are 
cut by her enemies? 

This utilization of the ether above us 
coincides and collaborates with the con- 
quest of the air. Balloons capable of ac- 
commodating twenty-five passengers for 
a day or so pass at will over historic 
boundaries of hostile countries. The 
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Wright brothers are learning to fly in a 
machine so light that it can be carried 
about anywhere in an automobile. Two 
dirigible airships maneuver together over 
the city of Berlin. A Long Island hotel, 
in its anxiety to be up to date or ahead 
of it, advertises a landing stage for aero- 
planes on its roof. It is no longer suff- 
cient to put a belt of armor around a bat- 
tleship ; the decks must be protected from 
enemies in the air. A Chinese wall or 
chain of custom houses will no longer 
keep out the invader or the smuggler. 
The country must be roofed over to be 


_ Safe. 


The interior of the earth still appears 
unconquerable, the greatest lacuna of our 
knowledge. Even the wireless waves 
seem to dodge it, preferring to go the 
long way round rather than the short 
way thru. We have only scratched the 
surface so far and can merely guess at 
the wealth that may lie beneath us. 
Something heavy we imagine from the 
weight of the world as a whole, perhaps a 
solid core of gold or platinum or radium, 
probably what would be much more valu- 
able to us, unlimited stores of energy. 

Mathematicians have amused us by 
telling what life would be in Flatland, 
where only two-dimensional beings ex- 
ist; where a circle would be impenetra- 
ble and the entrance of it an inconceiva- 
ble miracle. Mankind have hitherto been 
practically living in two dimensions, but 
now they are getting possession of upper 
and outer space for the transmission of 
themselves and of their messages. What 
the coming civilization of three dimen- 
sions will be no one can conceive. 


a 


, ,. The senior bishop of the 
Bishop Hood's 4 frican Methodist Epis- 
Ratine copal Zion Church is 
Bishop Hood. He was bishop when for 
once, in 1872, he voted for Horace 
Greeley. In reply to a question by a 
Church paper he gives very ably the rea- 
son why he will vote for Mr. Taft this 
year. He says not a word on Browns- 
ville ; he sticks to one point. He says the 
Fifteenth Amendment is the bulwark of 
negro rights, their one protection from 
injustice, however it is nullified in some 
places. He says he finds that in one party 
there is an effort made to have it repeal- 
ed, and he will and must stand by the 
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party that is pledged to maintain it. Re- 
ferring to how he was driven out of a 
first-class railway car on _ entering 
Georgia, he says: 

“In Georgia they seem to take pride in their 
idea of ‘making a nigger know his place.’ It 
is certainly the interest, and I think it is also 
the duty, of every black man to take his stand 
against this attack upon the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The Republican party is pledged to its 
maintenance; it has maintained it for forty 
years.” 

Certainly this is a telling presentation of 
a forceful argument. 


& 


The Tisdidieetadline Sir William Ram- 
of Metals say must have left 
Clermont Ferrand, 

where the annual meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence was held, with somewhat conflicting 
emotions. On the credit side of his bal- 
ance sheet of happiness were the facts 
that his address on the fundamental 


problem of the decomposition of the ele- 
ments had been received with great en- 
thusiasm and that the Association had 
awarded to him its gold medal. 


On the 
other side of the account, however, he 
had to set against this the item that doubt 
had been cast upon his most remarkable 
discovery by the one person in the world 
whose achievements in this field must be 
given priority over his. Professor Ram- 
say reported some time ago that he had 
fourid traces of lithium in a solution of a 
pure copper salt in a sealed glass tube 
after treating it with the emanation, or 
radio-active gas, given off by radium. 
Madame Curie, the Polish woman who 
discovered radium, has repeated the ex- 
periment, but failed to confirm his re- 
sults. She found, indeed, that lithium 
could be detected when she used vessels 
of glass, quartz or copper, but if a plati- 
num vessel was used no lithium appeared. 
This suggests that the lithium detected 
by Professor Ramsay may have been al- 
ready present as an impurity in the glass. 
So far the lady has the last word, altho 
a negative experiment has not quite the 
value of a positive one. It is easier not 
to get a delicate reaction than it is to get 
it. But lithium, tho classed as a rare 
metal, is very widely distributed in na- 
ture, and.it is difficult to make sure that 
the salts, water and vessels used are ab- 
solutely free from it to begin with. And 
the amount of lithium discovered at the 
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end of Ramsay’s experiment was almost 
inconceivably minute, making its pres- 
ence known by the characteristic red line 
in the spectrum. A few years ago an 
announcement that one metal could be 
transformed into another would have 
been received with general incredulity by 
chemists who have long been used to 
false alarms on this subject. But Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has made so many star- 
tling statements in the last ten years and 
proved them, that his last and most 
startling of all roused surprisingly little 
skepticism. Fortunately science is not 
based on authority, but on the unlimited 
repetition of experiments, and the opin- 
ion of its greatest leaders has no weight 
except as a guide to research. 
& 

That the law must be obeyed and dis- 
cipline maintained and hazing stop at 
West Point is the opinion of the Super- 
intendent of the Academy, and of the 
Secretary of War, and of the President. 
After long delay and much corre- 
spondence forth and back two seniors 
are expelled and six lower classmen sus- 
pended for a year. It is severe and just. 
Secretary Wright goes into a dictionary 
study of the meaning of hazing, and de- 
cides that the “bracing” given to the boys 
was not exactly hazing. Then the dic- 
tionaries should be amended, for hazing 
it was, and we do not see but it came 
precisely under the definition in the 
Standard Dictionary: 

“To subject to sportive maltreatment; make 
the victim of several practical jokes; play 
pranks upon; put thru a harsh mock discipline ; 
said of a.student at a school or college.” 

yd 

We are condemned for our sins, our 
social sins, to another disgusting trial for 
murder, all the filthy details of which will 
be hawked by the press over the coun- 
try, because the people have the curiosity 
to read it all. And in preparation to lead, 
or mislead, the public mind, the lawyers 
are reporting all sorts of stories by way 
of exculpation, for, on the face of it, the 
two brothers were guilty of a wilful mur- 
der of the man who, they say, had se- 
duced the wife of one of them. And one, 
or both, of the brothers we are being 
trained to believe were insane. The ex- 
cuse given for the killing is no excuse at 
all, and emotional insanity is a soft name 
for revenge. 
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Insurance Terms Defined 


Editor the Insurance Department of The 
Independent: 

My Dear Sir—We have a little debat- 
ing society in our town, which is not far 
from Fort Benton, Mon., and we have 
been interested in the theoretical side of 
insurance ever since the revelations which 
led to the Armstrong investigation in 
New York and to the so-called hostility 
to insurance companies as manifested in 
certain legislative enactments in several 
States. If it is not too much trouble for 
you, would you care to give, in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, as matters of general infor- 
mation, definitions of the following in- 
surance terms: 

. Policy. 

. Paid-up Policy. 
. Term Policy. 15. 
. Tontine Policy. 16. 
Underwriting. 17. 
Actuary. 18. 
. Experience Table. 19. 
Annuity. 20. 
. Beneficiary. 21. 
. Fraternal Insur- 22. 

ance. 23. 
. Old Line In- 

ance. 24. 
. Industrial Insur- 25. 

ance. 


13. Death Rate. 

14. Dividend. 

Surplus. 

Estate 

Mortality Table. 

Loading. 

Mortality. 

Expected Mortality. 

Premiums. 

Single Premiums. 

Cash _  Surrender- 
Value. 

Twisting. 

Reserve. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 
0. 


ANSWERS. 


1. A policy is the written form or con- 
tract of insurance betwen the insured and 
the insuring company, in which the spe- 
cific terms are set forth. 

2. A paid-up policy is one upon which 
the premiums have all been paid. 

3. A term policy is one payable only in 
case the death of the insured takes place 
within a stipulated period or term. If 
the insured lives beyond the term the in- 
surance expires by limitation. 

4. A Tontine policy is one in which the 
profits of this particular scheme of insur- 
ance are enjoyed by the survivor or sur- 
vivors of a number of persons. It was 
invented during the seventeenth century 
by one Tonti, an Italian. Tontine insur- 
ance, once popular, is no longer written 
in the United States. 
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5. Underwriting—the issuing of a pol 
icy of insurance, whether of life or fire. 

6. An actuary is an expert in the math- 
ematics of life insurance. He it is who 
computes premiums, values policies, ascer 
tains the proper apportionment of sur- 
plus, etc. 

7. An experience table is one base«| 
upon the experience of one or more in 
surance companies, whereby the duration 
or expected duration of life is fixt. Thx 
American Experience Table contemplates 
the death at the age of ninety-six of the 
last of 100,000 individuals alive at age 
ten. In insurance circles a man who sur- 
vives the age of ninety-six is a dead one, 
so far as insurance goes. 

8. An annuity is a stated sum of money 
annually paid to the policyholder during 
the continuance of the policyholder’s life 
The cost varies with the annuitant’s ex- 
pectancy of life. This form of insurance 
is perhaps more popular in England than 
here. 

g. The beneficiary is the person to 
whom the policy is payable. 

10. Fraternal insurance is, generally 
speaking, insurance furnished by secret 
benevolent societies upon the assessment 
plan. Many of these organizations have 


“within a very recent term been compelled 


to advance their rates so as to bring them 
more nearly in accordance with those of 
old-line companies, whose premiums are 
based on the American Experience 
Tables. 

11. An old-line company is one thit 
writes an absolute contract, collects a 
fixt level premium, and accumulates the 
legal reserve. 

12. Industrial insurance was devised t» 
write insurance upon the lives of children 
and minors. The policies generally range 
from $15 to $500. This kind of insur- 
ance has been popular among the poorer 
classes and is often used to provide 
against funeral expenses. The premiums 
are collected weekly by collectors visiting 
from house to house. Industrial insur 
ance has grown enormously in volume 
within the last quarter of a century. 
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13. The death rate is the ratio of the 
number of deaths of persons of the same 
age in 1,000 selected lives in a single year 
to 1,000. 

14. Dividends are sums returned to 
policyholders from the surplus over and 
above the cost of insurance when all ex- 
penses are deducted. A life insurance 
dividend and a dividend declared on one 
or more shares of stock are totally dif- 
ferent, a fact which is not always under- 
stood. 

15. The surplus is made up of all the 
available property of the company which 
is in excess of reserve and other liabili- 
ties. 

i6. A man’s estate consists of all his 
property, less all «claims there may be 
against it. 

17..A mortality table is made up of 
figures indicating the number of deaths 
that may. be expected to occur from year 
to year.in a given number of persons of a 
given age. 

18, The sum added to the premium 
to provide for expenses and contingencies 
is technically called loading. 

19. The number of deaths occurring in 
a single year in a given number of per- 
sons, or the losses resulting therefrom, is 
known. as mortality. 

29. Expected mortality is based on the 


# expected number of deaths during a sin- 


‘gle year in a stated number of persons of 


specified ages or the losses resulting 
therefrom. 

21. The sum charged by the insurance 
company for the insurance carried is 
called the premium. 

22. When paid in one payment such 
payment constitutes a single premium. 

23. When a stated number of pre- 
miums have been paid, the insurance pol- 
icy is usually exchangeable for a propor- 
tion of its face called the cash surrender 
value. 

24. Twisting is where an agent of an- 
other company persuades a policyholder 
to cancel his policy for the purpose of in- 
suring in the other company. 

25. The reserve at any time on a pol- 
icy is the amount which the company 
must have in hand so that when added to 
the present value of all the future net (or 
mathematical) - premiums a balance will 
be made with the present value of all the 
future benefits under the policy. 
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Want to Increase Their Capitals 


APPLICATIONS by two stock mutual life 
insurance companies to their respective 
insurance departments for permission to 
increase their capital stock precipitates 
anew the discussion of an old question. 

It must needs be admitted by all who 
understand the matter that a cash capital 
is not an indispensable requisite to the 
proper transaction of a participating life 
insurance business; that while it is just 
so much added security against uncer- 
tainties in the early and more expensive 
years, it is a superfluity and burden after 
the company is established. 

It is entirely proper on the part of or- 
ganizers to commence business with a 
subscribed and paid-in capital; altho, in 
the nature of life insurance, it is not es- 
sential except in so far as such provision 
becomes an obligation by law—a piece of 
legislative unwisdom that merits the 
fullest adverse criticism. Following the 
evidently inspired and pernicious exam- 
ple set by the Legislature of New York 
more than a half century ago, the greater 
number of the States now require that 
newly organized life companies shall 
have a cash capital, the amounts varying 
in the different States. Under this sys- 
tem new mutual companies become an 
impossibility. And yet these same States 
are zealous in their efforts to uphold the 
principles of mutuality in other direc- 


_tions—a piece of inconsistency difficult 


of explanation. 


A careful examination into the merits 
of the applications for permission to in- 
crease their capitals by the two stock 
mutual companies referred to leads to 
the conclusion that they should be de- 
nied, if for no other reason than that 
such action is not required, either in the 
interest of stockholders or policyhold- 
ers. Both companies are in sound finan- 
cial condition ; policyholders’ equities are 
amply secured, and stockholders have for 
many years received handsome dividends 
on their present investments. A reason 
more to the point in support of a denial 
of the applications lies in the fact that 
policyholders should not be saddled with 
additional burdens in the shape of stock- 
holders’ dividends for money that is not 
needed and cannot be used profitably on 
their behalf. 








The First National Bank of 
Detroit 


THE new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit has just been 
opened. By combining with the Com- 
mercial National Bank the First National 
Bank becomes the largest national bank 
in the State of Michigan. The First Na- 
tional was organized in 1864 and the 
Commercial National in 1881. Morris 
L. Williams, the president of the Com- 
mercial National, has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National. The other 
officers are Emory W. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent, and John T. Shaw, vice-president 
and cashier. The net paid-in capital of 
the First National is $2,000,000, the sur- 
plus fund is $1,000,000, and the undi- 
vided profits are over $64,000. The total 
deposits are more than $15,000,000 and 
the total resources more than $18,- 
600,000. 

& 

Ir was announced last week that Mr. 
Hans Winterfeldt, some time partner in 
Hallgarten & Co., who is thoroly versed 
in railroad finance, and is now of the di- 
rectorates of the Colorado & Southern 
Railway, the Colorado Springs & Crip- 
ple Creek District Railway, the Electrical 
Securities Corporation and the Swiss 
Bankverein of Basle, Switzerland, and 
London, is to be a partner in the banking 
house of Speyer & Co. The impending 
change in connection on the part of Mr. 
Winterfeldt will become effective on or 
about October Ist. 


....James H. Parker, who was recently 
elected president of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company of New York, was born 
and educated in North Carolina, and was 
in the Confederate Army. In 1870 he 
became interested in the cotton business 
in Charleston, S. C., where he remained 
for twelve years. He then came to New 
York to enter the same business. He 
was three times elected president of the 
Cotton Exchange of New York, and in 
1890 became vice-president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank. The Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company has a capital of $500,000 
and surplus and undivided profits of 
$528,500. Its deposits amount to over 











NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT. 


$4,000,000, and its total resources to 
more than $5,125,000. 

....The People’s National Bank is the 
name of the new bank which has just 
been opened in Brooklyn on Broadway 
and Quincy street. he officers are 
George W. Spence, president ; George C. 
Miller, vice-president, and J. B. Korn- 
dorfer, cashier. 


The Old York Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., are offering $2,000,000 
ten and twenty year 6 per cent. gold 
bonds of the Texas Portland Cement 
Company. 
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Make your savings earn for you 


5% A YEAR 


Without speculative risks or anxiety, and 
with absolute security. 

Every account opened with this Company is 
subject to withdrawal at your need or 
option upon required notice. 

Our funds are invested in mortgage loans 
to home owners,.on the very best class of 
New York and Suburban Real Estate. 

Long and successful experience as con- 
servative appraisers and financiers has 
enabled this Company for fifteen years 
to pay 


5% A YEAR EARNINGS 


An account may be opened at any time. 
Earnings begin immediately and_reck- 
oned for full time money is in our care. 
Our business is conducted under the super- 
vision of the New York Banking Depart- 
ment and is regularly examined by them. 
We will send you full particulars, and can 
probably refer you to some 
of our patrons in your 
own locality. 
Assets $1,800,000 
Established 15 years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 





REMOVAL 


THE OFFICES OF 





Lawyers Title 
Insurance and Trust 
Company 


HAVE BEEN REMOVED TO 
ITS NEW BUILDING 


160 BROADWAY 


Where the business of all 
its Departments, formerly 
carried on at both numbers 
37 and 59 Liberty Street, will 
be conducted. 


New Telephone Number 
6140 Cortlandt 

















If you appreciate a cup of 
good Tea, try a packet 
of our 


COCKATOO 
BLEND 
GOLDEN- 
TIPPED 


India-Ceylon Tea 


From Our Tea Gardens Direct to Consumer 


This is the finest blend of Tea imported at the 
price. It is packed in sealed half-pound packets, 
which makes a very neat and attractive package. 

If you are accustomed to drink India or Cey- 
lon Teas, give our Cockatoo Blend a trial. 
We guarantee you will be more than pleased. 


25C fares SOC Lens 
- -poun 
packet packet 
For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey Street 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK 











The American 
Missionary Association 


Has only two months remaining 
of the fiscal year. 

The work of this Association reaches 
millions of the neediest people in our land. 
Its appeal comes with all the emphasis of 
Christian patriotism. 

The summer is a time of shortage and 
dearth in contributions. The need of im- 
mediate gifts to this great work is im- 
perative. 

Eighteen thousand pupils were gathered 
in the one hundred schools of this Asso- 
ciation last year. 

The demand of Christian patriotism for 
the support of these industrial and educa- 
tional schools is pressing. 

Will not you who read this respond by 
sending a check to 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 
287 Fourth Avenue New York 
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READING NOTICES 


THE HANDY HAND BOOK OF GREENHOUSE 

CONSTRUCTION : 
_ The Handy Hand Book of Greenhouse Construction 
lists every part of a greenhouse but the glass. It is 
put out by the Lord & Burnham Company, whose main 
sales office is at 1133 Broadway, New York City. Any 
part of a greenhouse needed is sold by them. the 
smallest orders for fittings, putty, eic., receive the same 
careful attention as is given to the details of the firm’s 
largest contracts. The materials are classified, groupe? 
and indexed for ready reference. It is the first bock of 
the kind ever published in this country. Those who iaink 
that a greenhouse is a comparatively simple affair that 
any one can put up have only to look at this Handy 
Hand Book to be undeceived. A greenhouse 1s really a 
very complex affair, but with the Handy Hard Book you 
can easily assemble all the materials and presently you 
have the greenhouse all constructed and then you may 
revel in all sorts of greenhouse plants. It is impossible 
to here go into all the possibilities of a greenhouse, but 
almost every one knows something about flowers and their 
charms and what can be done with a greeahouse if a 
little thought is expended upon it. If any readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT are interested in the Handy Hand 
Book the Lord & Burnham Co. will, on request, be glad 
to send them a copy, together with a nice hook upon 
which to hang it. We can enly say further, “Get the 
hook” and the book if you are interested. 


ATLAS MOTOR CARS 

The Atlas motor cars have achieved great success. 
The reason for this is because of the wonderful results 
obtained by means of the perfected Atlas two-cycle engine 
which is a feature of this car. The Atlas cars are de- 
signed and built to obtain for them, whether used for 
business or pleasure, all the desirable qualities of the 
most popular and highest priced cars. Only the best 
material and workmanship enter into their construction. 
Their mechanism is perfectly simple. Their deteriora- 
tion is slow. They are light in weight and low in cost 
and their operating expenses are easily kept down if 
reasonable care is exercised. The Atlas motor cars are 
driven by the Atlas engines, which have a high crank- 
case compression and a novel but very effective arrange- 
ment of its large multiple inlet and exhaust ports, in 
connection with the special piston design, by means of 
which high speed is easily obtained, together with a 
wider variation of hoth speed and power than it is p2s- 
sible to obtain with any other design of two-cycle engine. 
It is even superior to the best four-cycle engines, which 
is saying a great deal. The Atlas engine uses the 
thermo-syphon system of cooling, with pipes and connec- 
tions of ample size. This system, because of its sim- 
plicity and its many other advantages, is rapidly growin 
in favor among the oldest European manufacturers « 
automobiles. An even and desirable temperature is by 
this system constantly maintained, which is a vital requi- 
site to the positive and efficient running of the engine. 
The Atlas engine has another merit that will be appre- 
ciated by those of any experience whatever in driving 
cars. It is noiseless except for the slight purr of the 
exhaust, as the pistons and crank-shaft are the only work- 
ing parts. The Atlas cars are wonderful hill dishbers. 
This is an excellent point in touring cars. 


_ HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

Brainworkers are confronted by troubles that manual 
laborers know nothing about. Among these “lions that 
‘ lurk by the wayside” may be named dyspepsia, indiges- 

tion, nervousness, headache, wakefullness and exhaustion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate minimizes if it does not abso- 
lutely eliminate all of these troubles. This remedy 1s 
not a compounded quack medicine, the use of which is 
worse than the troubles it is intended to cure. 
contrary, its value is universally recognized and‘ acknow- 
ledged by the medical profession in all countries. Its 
value in the restoraticn of weakened energy and vitality 
is wonderful, it being a remedy that is both harmless and 
effective. Those who live not wisely but too well find in 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an ever present help in their 
constantly recurring troubles. The action of the digestive 
organs is by means of these phosphates mildly stimulated 
and the result is a calm and undisturbed repose. In 
cases of hay fever these same phosphates are véry bene- 
ficial and especially if taken in time so as to permit action 
as a preventive. Seasickness yields many of its terrors 
to the magic of acid phosphate and we can not but 
wonder what our fathers and forefathers did without it. 
Almost every one nowadays regards it as a sovereign 
remedy that must be kept constantly ready for use. 


SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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T{RED NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER, 
BALMY SLEEP! 


It has been related of certain soldiers that so tire: 
have they become by the ardor of their campaigning tha: 
they have slept as they marched. However this may be, 
certain it is that a “Quilted Mattress Pad” will insur 
more refreshing repose than sleep snatched, as it were, by 
a marching soldier. The upbuilding process that goes on 
during slumber calls for relaxation that it 1s im ible fo: 
a soldier to obtain while actually marching. he human 
mechanism must rest. Rest comes through sleep. The 
sounder the sleep the more perfect the rest and the bet- 
ter is the upbuilding process carried forward. Thc 
“Quilted Mattress Pad” makes your bed comfortable and 
imparts the balmy quality to —<- that the t had in 
mind. The cost of a “Quilted Mattress Pad” is small. 
It is sanitary and when washed it is as good as new. 
Better try one and be convinced. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany, coupons No. 11 from Eastern Oklahoma 
Division first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, pay- 
able on and after September Ist, 1 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, coupons from convertible 4 per cent. 
gold bonds, payable September Ist, 1908. 

General Chemical Company, common, I per 
cent., payable September Ist, 1908. 

Lord & Taylor, semi-annual, preferred, 3 per 
cent., payable September Ist, 1908. 


QUICKLY RELIEVES 
CONSTIPATION 
BILIOUSNESS 


Nausea and Upset Stomachs. 
‘Tastes Like Soda Water.” 


NS) oe WA 
Commended wherever used. 


t/a 
ie R By” 
As 50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 
A beet sensitive stomachs THE TARRANT CO. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, aad President 
January 1, 1908 
ASSETS «0 iccccccecccsccvevececccessece 
LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, ‘and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital~ Stock all ‘Cash. ....ccccccecccs 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 

Net Surplus 
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$1,000,000.00 
4:473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
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fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Burope and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to 4 extent of $100,000, was used, 
with cofisent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 75,068,270.00 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


7:429,070.00 


19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets / 
of the company amounted to. 12 664.897. 
The profits of the company ‘revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby salep 
the.cost of insurance. 
‘or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
ge - accordance with the charter. 


VEN, President 
Conn ELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFOR . COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E: FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 
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Like 
Lightning 


a valuable thought passes through 
the clear brain on its way to mighty 
results. 

If coffee makes weak thinking, 
change to 


POSTUM 


“‘There’s a Reason.” 


PosTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. hen. M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases 0) Women 


and Children i in the Med 


D. C., and in the gered Vermont; Ex-President Washin 


ical Department of Columbia University, Washington, 


Obstetrical 


and Gynecological Societ ellow of the British Gynecological and of the 
logical Suoieti 


‘American Gueaed 


ties, etc., etc., in the eighth edition of his Manual 


of Obstetrics as a diuretic: in diseases of 
recommends =: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Kidney and Bladder. 
T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 


made use of it in Gynecological practice, in women suffering from acute 
Urzmic conditions, with results, to say the least, very favorable.’’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health 


of Louisiana, says: 
“I have prescribed 


Wa in affections of the 
ATER kidneys and urinary 


passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condi- 


tion o Bladder and Urethra in females. 


The results satisfy me of its extraor- 


dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.’ 
Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER (9 Spranes. vaxcana 
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$2,000,000 
TEXAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


10-20 Year Six Per Cent. GOLD BONDS 


Coupon First Mortgage Bonds dated April 1, 1908 
Interest payable April 1st and October ist at the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 








Secured by Deed of Trust executed by the Texas Portland Cement Co. -to the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., on two complete operating, successful Portland Cement Plants at Dallas, Texas, capable 


of making 1,500,000 Barrels of Cement every year. 
Plant conservatively vauled at three million dollars—ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST CEMENT 


PLANTS IN THE WORLD. 
EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


The men composing the company are all men who not only stand high in financial circles but have 
valuable experience in the cement business, The officers and directors of the company are: President, F. 
Bissell; Vice-President, E. M. Reardon, vice-president of the American Exchange National Bank of Dallas; 
Vice- President, Edward Hidden, vice- president of the Commonwealth Trust Company of St. Louis, pie, 
Secretary- Treasurer, W. B. Cowen, vice-president of the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Perry, vice-president of the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Duke, manager of "yoh 

Deere Plow Company’s large branch at Dallas; Judge F. M. Etheridge, senior member of one of the 

ing law firms of-Dallas; George E. Nicholson, of Kansas City, Mo., the most prominent cement man in the 
est. 


The Yearly Protits will pay the interest on the Bonds—Provide for a Sinking Fund—Pay 
Large Dividends on the Capital Stock and still leave a large yearly surplus. 








STOCK BONUS 
We are offering the above 6% Gold Bonds for sale at par and accrued interest. With each $500.00 
Bond will be given as a bonus $250.00 of the capital stock of said company. 
All subscriptions entered in the order of their receipt. Write or wire. 


OLD YORK INVESTMENT CO., Commerce Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 2780 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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